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LANGUAGE 
NOTGES. vor sanvany 


In Memoriam Arno Schirokauer 


Arno Schirokauer’s sudden death in Baltimore on May 24, 1954, 
was a blow not only to the field of Germanic studies in the United 
States, but to the entire academic profession. For Schirokauer was 
one of the leaders in his field, a stimulating scholar, rich in ideas 
and original in his approach to problems, who avoided the well- 
trodden paths and set his sights toward new goals. 

Unlike the life of some scholars, Schirokauer’s was not circum- 
scribed by classroom, library, and study, but was most active and 
diversified. He was a physician’s son, born July 20, 1899, and his 
early youth was overshadowed by the clouds of World War One. At 
seventeen he passed his examination for the Notabitur and volun- 
teered for the Air-Force shortly thereafter, serving with it until he 
suffered the loss of an eye. In spite of this great handicap he 
devoted himself, after a long convalescence, to the study of Germanic 
and Romance philology at the universities of Berlin, Halle, Munich, 
and Florence. As a scholar he was always grateful for the strict 
training in methodology and for the early orientation in the history 
of ideas which he received in the seminars of his teachers, Carl von 
Kraus and Fritz Strich. Schirokauer was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy summa cum laude by the University of Munich 
in 1921. His doctoral dissertation, Mitlelhochdeutsche Retmgram- 
matik, won the prize awarded by the Faculty of Philosophy of the 
University of Munich and was published in 1923. 
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Circumstances made it necessary for Schirokauer to abandon at first 
the field of Germanic philology and to turn to library science. In 
1925 he became Assistant Librarian in the famed Deutsche Biicherej 
in Leipzig. The following year he married Erna Moser, who survives 
him with their two children, Conrad and Annette. In 1929 he was 
appointed Director of Educational Programs for the Mitteldeutsche 
Rundfunk in Leipzig. As an opponent of the Nazi regime Schirokauer 
lost his position early in 1933. After suffering many hardships he 
emigrated to the United States in 1939, where be began his American 
career as Assistant Professor of German at Southwestern University 
in Memphis, Tennessee. In 1941 he was appointed Research Fellow 
at Yale University, and in 1945 he was invited to The Johns Hopkins 
University as Visiting Lecturer. He succeeded Professor Emeritus 
William Kurrelmeyer as Professor of German at the Hopkins in 1946, 
He was beloved as a teacher, and after the retirement of his Chairman, 
Ernst Feise, he maintained the high standards of excellence which had 
always been traditional in the department. Many students from this 
department occupy important positions in American colleges and 
universities. The call to the Goethe-Universitdét in Frankfort in the 
summer of 1953 attests to the high esteem in which Schirokauer was 
held by his German colleagues. His German friends hoped that he 
would remain in Frankfort, but he decided to return to the Hopkins. 

Schirokauer’s scholarly publications? reveal extremely diversified 


interests. He was at home in all fields of German literary history, 


and his publications range from the Old High German period to such 
vorks on modern German literature as Hrpressionismus der Lyrik 
(1924), Bedeutungswandel des Romans (1939), and his essays on 


Ernst Stadler and other poets of his generation. His assessment of 


the contribution of German thought to European philosophy and 
literature is expressed in the study, “ Deutsches Erbe im Abendland” 
(1948). 

In the field of Old High German literature Schirokauer has left 
among others a penetrating and highly original study of the poetic 
art of Otfried von Weissenburg (published in 1926). Middle High 
German literature is represented in his bibliography by many studies. 
Of particular importance are the various interpretations of Hartmann 
von Aue’s Der arme Heinrich. In the last year of his life Schirokauer 


1 A bibliography of Arno Schirokauer’s publications, compiled by his student, 
Stanley N. Werbow, Assistant Professor of German at the University of Texas, 


will appear in the volume of Schirokauer’s most important essays which the , 


Verlag Ernst Hauswedell (Hamburg) will publish in the near future. 
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worked indefatiguably on an annotated edition of Hartmann’s Das 
Biichlein. This study which was about two thirds finished, is pres- 
ently being completed by a younger colleague and should appear soon. 
In his last years Schirokauer was much concerned with the problem 
of so-called ‘“* Friihneuhochdeutsch ” and with the question of the 
origin and development of modern literary German. His lecture, 
“Neue Probleme der deutschen Philologie ” (published in the Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, xiv1, 117 ff.) already reveals his 
skeptical attitude towards the interpretations of Burdach and Frings. 
Schirokauer insisted particularly on a closer scrutiny of fifteenth 
century devotional literature and of early new high German vocabu- 
lary. These aims are now gradually beginning to claim the attention 
of Germanic philologists. Schirokauer pointed the way here by his 
many investigations into the history of single words and expressions. 
Model examples of such studies are those on Herr and Busse tun. 
Schirokauer also assigned a most influential role in the development 
of a Gemeinsprache to Petrus Dasypodius’ Dictionarium Latino- 
Germanicum et vice versa. He projected an extensive study on this 
lexicographer, and perhaps it will be possible to bring to completion 
the parts of this study left among his posthumous papers. Scholars 
had already earlier assigned to 15th and 16th century printing a 
strong influence on the unification of Friihneuhochdeutsch. Schiro- 
kauer investigated this thesis more closely, modified it in many 
important points, and insisted first of all upon the necessity for 
thorough special investigations of the individual printing centers, the 
knowledge of which we still lack. Tirelessly he urged scholars to 
question previous knowledge concerning this period; and in his own 
numerous investigations he gradually undermined the traditional 
view of the Gemeinsprache as it existed around 1500. The extensive 
and important essay, “ Friihneuhochdeutsch,” in the first volume of 
Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss is a final summing up of these con- 
ceptions. While proceeding with utmost care, and painstakingly 
weighing all elements, Schirokauer sketches in bold strokes the main 
lines of linguistic development over a period of two centuries. He 
was obliged to destroy the unified picture which had already been 
sketched in part by earlier scholars, for the reason that there did 
not exist any such unity. On the contrary, most perplexing discrep- 
ancies in the so-called “ Kanzlei-” and “ Druckersprachen ” could be 
shown to exist even in the same places. Investigations would accord- 
ingly have to be begun anew, he insisted, in order to uncover the 
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hidden veins of the Gemeinsprache. Schirokauer had hoped to be in 
the vanguard of those dedicated to this great task. 

Schirokauer’s life work lies a fragment before us. But even this 
fragment reveals the master. In all of his scholarly works Schirokauer 
opened new vistas, and through his judicious revaluations be contri- 
buted materially to the advancement of knowledge in his field. His 
work will live on in the work of his students. The memory of the 
straightforwardness, of the integrity, and the endearing qualities of 
Arno Schirokauer, the man, will not die in the hearts of his friends. 


(Translated from the German) 


Freiburg University WOLFGANG STAMMLER 


The Shipman’s Tale Was Meant for the Shipman 


“It is clear,” writes Professor Robinson, “ from ll. 12-19 that the 
Shipman’s Tale was written for a woman, presumably for the Wife 
of Bath.”* This judgment, first cautiously made by Tyrwhitt, has 
seldom been questioned.? The present note is composed in the spirit 
of Professor Kittredge’s “rule of judgment”: “ Chaucer always knew 
what he was about,” and will show that in this matter the simplest 
hypothesis may not be the best. 

The evidence supporting the standard opinion is, first, the feminine 
pronouns of lines 12-19. A woman obviously speaks those lines, there- 
fore a woman speaks the tale. Second, since all the other women on 
the pilgrimage are nuns, and not likely to tell such a rude story, the 
speaker must be the Wife of Bath. The argument is neat; but both 
conclusions may be challenged for cause. 

To begin with the pronouns. They are undeniably feminine, and 
they undeniably help represent a wifely point of view on the economy 
of wedlock. But they follow, significantly, a passage that represents 
a husbandly point of view on the same. These lines, 5-10, are a 
pendant to the speaker’s compact description of the wife of St. Denis, 


1 The Poetical Works of Chaucer, ed. Fred N. Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933), p. 837. 

2See E. P. Hammond, Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual (New York, 
1908), p. 285, for a selection of opinions. More recently Kittredge, Tatlock, 
Lawrence, Patch, Coghill, and Baugh, among others, concur in the traditional 
judgment. 
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and with lines 12-19 they form a kind of diptych: on one side the 
burgher, on the other the burgher’s wife.’ We know from the General 
Prologue that the shipman is a good fellow, that is, an excellent 
companion on the way. It is likely that he can tell an entertaining 
story with some flair, even with touches of mimicry. Such a raconteur 
would speak the burgher’s lines in a rueful basso, and the wife’s in a 
piping falsetto, and thus fitly set the characters and the theme of his 
story. This is precisely what the Shipman does, and such a reading 
transforms one of Chaucer’s “inconsistencies” into a slight but 
pleasing dramatic stroke.‘ 

Thus far the pronouns: the tale was not intended to be told by a 
woman, but by a miming male. In what respect is it peculiarly 
appropriate to the Shipman? We know that by his trade he deals 
directly with merchants, more directly and constantly than any other 
member of the pilgrimage except the Merchant himself. We know from 
the General Prologue that his relations with the worshipful chapmen 
are likely to have been soured by his habit of stealing their wine. The 
Shipman’s Tale is told against a merchant, and the Shipman had a 
better reason than any of the others for making game of that 
brotherhood. 

Certainly he had a better reason than the Wife of Bath had, by 
what we know of her. Moreover, unless Chaucer altered his idea of 
Alison entirely during the development of the Canterbury Tales, the 
Shipman’s Tale is quite specifically inappropriate to her. The doctrine 
of women embodied in the tale is unrelievedly masculine, the norma- 
tive anti-feminist doctrine of the fabliauz. In the Wife’s Prologue 
and Tale Chaucer’s most conspicuous triumph is the transformation of 
anti-feminist materials into a case for the single standard, for the 
cosmic credit of womanhood; one is tempted to say for the “ power ” 
and the “ rights ” of women. The Wife of Bath would never, without 
working her peculiar chemistry, have retailed such an example of the 
male bias as the Shipman’s Tale. It was meant to be told by the 
Shipman. 


State University of New York, ROBERT L. CHAPMAN 
Teachers College, Oswego 


*See the opinion of Von Diiring, in Hammond, loc. cit.: perhaps Chaucer 
used the feminine pronouns to show the alternate views of the sexes. 

‘Raymond Preston, Chaucer (London, 1952), p. 205, casually states the 
theory proposed in this note: “. . . we have the Shipman comically imitating 


a woman’s voice.” 
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Marvell’s To His Coy Mistress 


Reflecting on the measure of Marvell’s celebrity for tightness of 
poetic organization, we may find it ironic that the final, climactic 
lines in his most widely acclaimed lyric remain for most readers and 
critics essentially disjoined from the poem as a whole, and from 
their origin as well. Although Tillyard chose To his Coy Mistress 
as his allusion for the type of a highly organized (“ plotted ”) lyric, 
and Wallerstein ? and Tuve * have elaborately demonstrated Marvell’s 
symbolic usage of traditional Christian images, the concluding couplet 
appears never to have been closely related to the central significance 
of the poem, nor to its Biblical source. T. 8. Eliot, for example, in 
his distinguished discussion of the poem‘ never mentions the con- 
cluding lines, much less their central significance for the whole, and 
it appears that neither Margoliouth ®* nor Macdonald ® has caught the 
source of the images. [Bradbrook and Thomas noted’ that “ make 
our sun / Stand still ” derives from Joshua and Jericho, but beyond 
that their explication is this: that the lovers “are not Joshuas, they 
are gods,” for though they “cannot control Time, yet .. . it is 
their energy alone that supplies the motive power of existence whereby 
Time is created.” What this does not do is show that “ we will make 
him run” is also Old Testament and that when seen against the 
context of its source in the Psalms we find new essential meaning for 
the couplet in the poem and for the poem in the couplet.® 

The model for Addison’s Ode (“ The spacious firmament on high ”), 
Psalm 19 (“ The heavens declare the glory of God”) reads in verses 
4-6 (King James Version) : 


Their [i.e., the heavens’] line is gone out through all the earth, 


1E. M. W. Tillyard, Poetry Direct and Oblique (London, 1934), p. 198. 

2Ruth C. Wallerstein, Studies in Seventeenth Century Poetic (Madison, 
1950). 

* Rosemund Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 1947). 

*T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays (New York, 1950), pp. 251-263; also, in 
Andrew Marvell ... Tercentenary Tributes, ed. W. H. Bagguley (London, 
1922), pp. 63-78. 

*H. M. Margoliouth, ed., The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, 2 vol. 
(Oxford, 1927). 

* Hugh Macdonald, ed., The Poems of Andrew Marvell (London, 1952). 

7™M. C. Bradbrook and M. G. Lloyd Thomas, Andrew Marvell (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1940), p. 44. 

® Margoliouth indicated (p. v) that he would not include unnecessary anno- 
tations, and perhaps the Joshua aspect of the image is obvious, but not so 
for the rest, for all Bradbrook and Thomas suggest here is Donne’s The Sunne 
Rising, with which the parallel is comparatively loose. 
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And their words to the end of the world. 

In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 

Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 

And his circuit unto the ends of it. 


Disregarding for the nonce the apparently incidental, but by no 
means irrelevant, correspondence between “end of the world” and 
“by the Indian Ganges’ side ” (when taken in antipodal conjunction 
with “by the tide / Of Humber”), we notice that in both psalm and 
poem the image of the sun as runner appears in conjunction with the 
idea of the onset of the physical phase of love. This double coinci- 
dence is, perhaps, not likely to be accidental, but far more conclusive, 
and, more important, far more significant is the additional meaning 
for the couplet and poem that a recognition of the source provides, 
for, first, it provides a confirmation of the evident, established percept 
that with a sufficient intensity of loving in a brief time the equivalent 
in experience can be achieved of slow-paced loving over a vast 
eternity (and we may urge that Time, the Sun, a strong man and 
hence a strong runner would have to run long and hard to encompass 
their accomplishment—for the precise confirmation of which, see 
below) ; second, the recognition of Marvell’s sun as a bridegroom 
magnificently recalls us to the first idea of the poem, for the bride- 
groom “coming out of his chamber . . . [who] rejoiceth as a strong 
man to run a race,” is a splendid form for the unhurried lover—and 
thereby the meaning of the third paragraph is enhanced by an 
immediate contrast with the first as foil and a general sense of unity 
is achieved by having the very last line and last idea recall the first 
lines and first idea; further, third, the recognition of the sun as a 
bridegroom self-confident (“strong”) and perhaps even saunteringly 
casual (“ coming out of his chamber”) who is to be compelled to run 
sustains the tone of vigorous brutality developed for the poem’s third 
paragraph ; fourth, if the Sun (who creates time, and who by making 
life possible, from man’s standpoint also creates world), if the Sun, 
a powerful runner, would have to run hard, then he must create a 
vast amount of time and a vast amount of world indeed—* world 
enough and time” one would think, for after all if he won’t be 
made to stand still (7. e., to create an infinity of time), this powerful 
runner will be “made to run” (1. ¢., run hard) which is the next 
best thing (t.¢., to create a vast, if finite, time, and world), and 
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is all that was asked for anyway: “world enough and time.” not 
“infinity and eternity.” 

Marvell may well have smiled as he thought how this runner’s 
“ going forth is from the end of the heaven, / And his circuit unto the 
ends of it ”—for all the worid must be precisely world enough! And 
thus the lovers’ sense of their iron straits becomes the condition of 
their perfect liberation: they can force the sun to be his own undoing. 


Amherst College WALTER A. SEDELOW, JR. 


Pope, Shefheld, and Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 


From 1721 through 1724 Pope energetically pursued two editorial 
tasks : he prepared for publication the collected works of John Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, and the plays of Shakespeare. His corre- 
spondence reveals that he was preoccupied by his editorial duties, 
for in at least two letters of 1721 and 1722, to Jacob Tonson and 
John Caryll, he pondered both editions in progress '—clearly Sheffield 
and Shakespeare were at times associated in his thoughts. It is my 
purpose to show that, as a result, in his emendations of Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar Pope let his judgment as editor be influenced by turns 
of phrase and alterations in Shakespeare’s text made by Sheffield in 
his very free adaptation, The Tragedy of Julius Caesar. 

Because Sheffield, like all other Augustan “ improvers ” of Shake- 
speare, considered himself under no obligation to follow his original 
closely, he did not consistently retain the basic structure of Shake- 
speare’s dialogue and action; often, in fact, he diverged wildly from 
it. Obviously, only those parts of Sheffield’s Caesar most resembling 
Shakespeare may be considered as having affected Pope’s decisions 
as editor, but a comparison of them to parallel passages in Pope’s 
edition of Shakespeare’s play will reveal that Pope took five sug- 
gestions from them. Three of these are verbal alterations, one is a 
“ degradation ” of a passage Pope considered doubtful, and the fifth 
transfers a speech from one character to another. 

Of the twelve double comparatives and superlatives in Shakespeare’s 

‘Pope to Tonson, George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alexander Pope 


(Oxford, 1934), p. 307; Pope to Caryll, Works of Pope, ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope (London, 1871-1889), v1, 280. 
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plays listed in E. A. Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar,’ Pope normal- 
ized exactly half the total, including the two double superlatives in 
Julius Caesar. Apparently he followed no definite system in emending 
such expressions, for the unlearned Bottom and the literate Paulina 
and Prospero all utter them in Pope’s text as in F,, although one of 
Prospero’s two double comparatives and those of John of Gaunt and 
Polonius are corrected.* Because Pope would seem, at least to me, 
to have operated here without method, I believe that the emendation 
of the double superlatives in Julius Caesar was suggested to him by 
Sheffield’s play, which also alters them. Antony’s famous line, 
“This was the most unkindest cut of all,” which becomes in Pope’s 
edition “ This, this, was the unkindest cut of all,” appears in Shef- 
field’s Caesar as “ This, this, was the unkindest Stroke of all!” * 
Cassius’s “ With the most boldest, and best hearts of Rome,” which 
is drastically altered in Sheffield’s play to “ With the best and boldest 
Sons of Rome,” becomes in Pope’s text “ With the most bold, and the 
best hearts of Rome.” * 

A third and otherwise inexplicable alteration, of the F, reading 
of Brutus’s “ Romans, Countrey-men, and Lovers” to “ Romans, 
Countrey-men, and Friends” is understandable if inexcusable when 
compared with Sheffield’s “ Friends, dearest Countrymen, and worthy 
Romans.” * Here Pope has adopted Sheffield’s three appellatives but 
retained Shakespeare’s order. 

Of the many passages which Pope “degraded” to the bottom of 
the page as probable interpolations, one is omitted entirely by Shef- 
field in a speech otherwise following Shakespeare conscientiously. 
Two lines, “ Now is it Rome indeed, and Roome enough / When there 
is in it but one onely man,” are cut from a speech of Cassius.’ Since 
to the modern ear, at least, these have the ring of the lines which 
precede and follow, it is difficult to see upon what other grounds 
Pope may have omitted them than the dubious authority of Sheffield. 

The final example occurs in Act III, Scene ii, where Pope gives 


* London, 1870, p. 22. 

> Bottom, “more better,” Works of Shakespear, ed. Pope (London, 1725), 
1, 107; Paulina, “most worst,” 1, 594; Prospero, “more braver,” I, 22: 
Prospero, “ more, or better” from “more better,” 1, 6: Gaunt, “less happy ” 
from “less happier,” 11, 114; Polonius, “more near ” from ““more nearer,” 
Iv, 175. 

‘Works of Shakespear, ed. Pope, v, [271]; Sheffield, Works (London, 1723), 
1, 319. 

5 Works of Shakespear, v, 259: Sheffield, 1, 279. 

° Works of Shakespear, v, 266; Sheffield, 1, 307. 

7 Works of Shekespear, v, 225; Sheffield, 1, 233-234. 
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Casca five and a half lines, beginning “ Stoop Romans, stoop,” 
assigned by F, to Brutus. Sheffield interpolates three new lines 
immediately before this passage, “corrects” the original diction 
insignificantly, and also reassigns the lines—but unaccountably to 
Cassius rather than to Casca. In his notes Pope argues for the trans- 
ference to Casca on the grounds that the lines are inconsistent with 
Brutus’s “ mild and philosophical character,” but he does not explain 
his choice of Casca as the more appropriate speaker. Again it would 
appear that Pope merely followed the precedent of Sheffield. 

Inasmuch as Pope was obligated by long-standing friendship to 
prepare Sheffield’s works with care and, moreover, had written two 
of the choruses for Sheffield’s The Tragedy of Marcus Brutus, a 
possible counterargument to mine is that he altered Sheftield’s text 
after he had already decided upon his emendations of Shakespeare. 
I submit, however, that if the parallels between Sheffield’s play and 
Pope’s Shakespeare are the result of Pope’s hand on Sheffield’s text, 
then it is impossible to explain why Pope did not change the passages 
in his friend’s play to make them identical with his own readings of 
Shakespeare. Why should he have left Sheffield’s “ Stroke ” in place 
of the original “ cut,” and why should he have assigned Brutus’s lines 
to Cassius in Sheffield’s text rather than to Casca as in his Shake- 
speare? Furthermore, since Sheffield’s intention was to bring Shake- 
speare into conformity with neo-classical taste, it is unlikely that 
Pope should have found the diction in the Duke’s work in need of 
correction. Instead, I believe that Pope read over Sheffield’s text 
with care, credited his friend with good sense, and borrowed certain 
constructions which he found particularly admirable. 

These parallels suggest that one must take with a grain of salt 
Pope’s declaration that he labored as an editor “with a religious 
abhorrence of all innovation, and without any indulgence to my 
private sense or conjecture.” ° In addition, they point toward further 
research, for a comparison of Pope’s Shakespeare with other neo- 
classical adaptations may explain more of his revisions. 


Stanford University MALCOLM GOLDSTEIN 


®* Works of Shakespear, Vv, 258; Sheffield, 1, 294. 
* Works of Shakespear, 1, xxii. 
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Hazlitt’s ““ Romantic Acquaintance ”’: 
Wordsworth and Charles Lloyd 


In the London Magazine for November 1821, Hazlitt used as an 
illustration of “ inconsistency of opinion ” an anecdote about “a ro- 
mantic acquaintance of his” who in earlier days would permit the 
lighting of not more than one candle upon the dinner table, out of 
deference to the suffering poor folk who lacked tallow enough to enjoy 
even that much. But, Hazlitt reports as coming from a mutual 
friend, the gentleman now insists upon having six candles lit, out of 
deference to a noble lord who comes to dine. P. P. Howe, in his note 
to the anecdote in Hazlitt’s Works, says that Lloyd had told Hazlitt 
about the incident of the six candles and further that the anecdote 
“led to correspondence between Wordsworth and Lloyd, a copy of 
which, sent by Lloyd to Talfourd, was sold at Sotheby’s in 1929.”? 
That copy, closely written on four folio pages, was acquired by the 
Cornell University Library and may now, through the kind permission 
of the Library Board, be allowed to speak for itself as illustration of 
Wordsworth’s reaction to the anecdote as well as Lloyd’s modus 
operandi. 

Woodfield 6 March 1822 
My dear friend 

I had a letter a few days ago from Mr Alaric A. Watts. ... He says in 
his letter that he is acquainted with sume of my friends, can it be to yourself 
that he alludes? I thought it probable, as he and your father are neighbours.— 
I have in the press a tragedy, & some minor poems, of which I intend to send 
you a copy when they are printed.—-I should be much obliged to you if you 
could insert a notice of them in any of the periodical works.—What I am 
about to impart to you: I wish to go no further than yourself. I am fearful 
that it would only gratify Hazlitt to hear that he had succeeded in breeding 
ill blood in Wordsworth towards myself, by the anecdote told by myself and 
inserted in the London Magazine: and if I had not that reason to wish for 
secrecy, I think that it would only widen the breach between myself and 
Wordsworth, if he knew that I had subjected his letter to general inspection; 
therefore do not shew it even to the Lambs, who are sure to tell W. again 
that I have submitted to your inspection a copy of our correspondence.— 
I sent W. a little memorial of my Mother; the following letter was written 
in consequence of that communication.— 

Feb 20th 1822 
“I begin this letter without the usual expressions of regard, because till 
I have explained myself, they might be misunderstood not altogether as 


* Vol. xvi, p. 388. 
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I could wish. You need not doubt that every one in this family, myself 
included, sympathized with you in the loss of your excellent parent, of 
whom probably too much could not be said, & we all thank you for the 
memorial which you have sent. The little volume you last sent to me,* I have 
not read. The subject would at no period have interested me, and coming 
as it did in the wane of the trash that had just been scribbled by others, 
upon the character of Pope, I could not, from respect to your intellect, and 
from general disgust bring myself to the perusal. I am sorry you should 
have imagined that anything connected with myself as a literary person, 
could have given me offence. This is not an age, which will allow an 
author’s feelings to be in that state without disgrace to his philosophy. 
I come now to the point.— 

“From a wish to see certain writings of C. Lamb in the London Mag. 
a few numbers were procured: in one of them I found an abusive article, 
no doubt by Hazlitt in which inferences were drawn to my prejudice from 
a trivial story, which, as I know from several quarters you repeated at 
Keswick (observe not from Southey) but treating it then as neighbourly 
gossip I did not notice it. The same story must have passed from you to 
Hazlitt, a person who you knew was malignantly disposed towards Southey, 
Coleridge, & myself. The particulars upon which you grounded this mis- 


— 


tl 


representation came to your knowledge as a guest invited to my table, and * 


therefore could not have been repeated in any miscellaneous society with a 
view to lower my character, without a breach of the rules of gentlemanly 
intercourse; but persuaded as I was that you had talked in this strain to 


the individual in question, I was disinclined to write untill T should be called | 


upon to explain in sincerity my notion of this mode of dealing with ones 
friends. I will conclude the subject with a word. Such silly tales throw 
no light whatever upon the character they are brought forward to illus. 
trate—what light they may throw upon that of those who report, or listen 
to them, I should be loth to trouble myself to ascertain. Be so good as to 
remember me affect!¥ to your father, to M's LI. & to your children, in whose 
welfare I shall always feel much interested, & I may now say that I remain 
my dear Lloyd with sincere truth & regard affectionately yours 


W. Wordsworth ” 


Lloyd’s letter goes on to give Talfourd a copy of his reply to Words- 
worth’s. The gist of it is apparent in the opening lines: “ I am sorry 
for the circumstance which has given you pain: that I am in the 
wrong I frankly confess; but at the same time I must acknowledge 
that I think I owe such a confession rather to my maker than to 
yourself.” The cause of this self-righteousness is soon made known: 


‘““ Did I ever say of you things half so harsh as those you have said of | 


me? ... Did I ever say ‘that your sentiments were so shocking 
that I could not associate with you ’?—a statement respecting myself 


* Poetical Essays on the Character of Pope as a Poet and Moralist, 1821. 
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which I had from your own brothers lips. Did I ever say you were 
a ‘villain?’ another statement, which about the time that I men- 
tioned the story to which you allude to Hazlitt, was made to me as 
coming from you.” He does, however, acknowledge that his own sin 
was committed through ignorance: “ Let me here suggest, by way of 
palliation for speaking, as you accuse me of speaking, before Hazlitt, 
I did not then know that he was hostile to you. I was quite out of 
your coterie when he formerly visited the north. J] never saw him 
there; nor knew when he was there. When I first went to London 
I had been for four years ill. I had read nothing of the literature 
of the day; I did not even know that there were such men as Hazlitt, 
Hunt, Cornwall, Keats, ete. ete. ete—I spoke as I did speak, ere that 
cloud of ignorance was dispersed.” 

A copy of a second letter to Wordsworth is also included even 


though Lloyd had not yet sent it: 
4 March 1822 


“Dear W. It has occurred to me, since I last wrote to you, that, should 
you mention the contents of my last letter to Southey, he would think it 
rather enigmatical that I should assert that I did not know that Hazlitt 
was hostile to you when I first went to London, if he remembers, that, when 
I was last at Keswick, which was previous to my going to London, he told 
me of Hazlitt’s conduct when in the north many years ago. But you must 
be aware, when you hear stories of people you do not know, in the first 
place, how little impression they make; secondly I had then read nothing 
of Hazlitt’s; I did not know that he was an author; so that when I first 
saw him in town (& I believe that this inadvertancy continued after I had 
had several interviews with him; indeed, I am ready to think till he men- 
tioned you to me himself) I never associated that which I had heard of 
@ Mr Hazlitt in the north, with the Hazlitt I met at C. Lainbs.—It has 
been often my lot, and I am inclined to imagine more from want of prudence 
than from malevolence, and from not sufliciently regarding the latter part 
of that maxim of Horace, 


‘Quid, de quoque viro, & cui dicas, sape videte,’ 


that the very person to whom I have defended a third & absent person, has 
availed himself perhaps of some little concessions that I have made to his 
statement of the failings of the third person of whom we were speaking; and 
that at some after time the said third person, and my antagonist have united 
against me. Thus fared it in my intercourse with Hazlitt. He said things of 
Lamb which I knew to be false, & which I contradicted, & yet when H. & I 
separated, though perhaps an offence was never given less intentionally, or 
taken on more frivolous grounds than mine to H.—C. L. took part with him, 
& told me to my face that I had behaved very ill—TI knew that I had it in my 
power to make L. quit H. for ever, except from excess of Christian feeling 
he was disposed to forgive any thing, or from excess of callousness to feel 
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nothing . . . L. likes, above all, people that can amuse him; and I fancy 
that his and Hs humour better agree than his and mine.” 


Finally Lloyd reverts back to his position of self-righteousness, 
reminding Wordsworth that he himself had been guilty of similar 
error: “ Your conduct in speaking of Coleridge’s failings to Mr 
Montague,’ failings of which you never could have known, had he 
not been your guest, might bear the same construction that you have 
put upon my action, but wd. it not be very unfair, knowing as T do 
the aggravations which led to that conduct, to put such a construction 


upon it?” He tells Wordsworth, then, that he is willing to let bygones | 


be bygones, before closing with protestations of respect and affection. 
In a postscript, however, he adds: “I ought perhaps to mention that 
the circumstance related from your brother happened 20 years ago— 
but I am not much prone to believe in change of character or feelings.” 

That he was not willing to let bygones be bygones is obvious, for 


Lloyd proceeds to give Talfourd the anecdote in extenso, insisting on | 


the truth of it: “an anecdote, to tell which there was so strong a 


temptation from its being so illustratively characteristic.” The same ’ 


might be said of his whole letter. 


University of Oregon PAUL M. ZALL 


An Early Analysis of 
“The Victorian Age ”’ in Literature 


The late G. M. Young suggested that in the fifties “the word 
Victorian was coined to register a new self-consciousness,” * and cited 
Edwin Paxton Hood’s economic essay The Age and its Architects 
(1852) as containing the earliest use of the adjective known to him. 
Another investigator has pointed out the casual use of “ Victorian ” in 
a journal entry for 1862.* These are the only appearances of the 
word to have been brought to public attention as ante-dating Edmund 


* See Letters, “ Middle Years,” p. 447: “ William spoke out and told M[on- 
tague] the nature of C’s habits (nothing in fact which everybody in whose 
house he has been for two days has [not] seen of themselves). . . 

1“ Portrait of an Age,” in Early Victorian England (London, 1934), 11, 488. 
Young erroneously dated Hood’s book 1851. However, the preface bears the 
yet earlier date of March 7, 1850. 

J. M. Purcell, “ Victorian and Arride,’” MLN, (1935), 328. 
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Clarence Stedman’s Victorian Poets, an American investigation which 
appeared in 1875, and in which Stedman justly claimed that “ upon 
a survey of the last forty years, I saw that what I term the Victorian 
period is nearly at an end, and that no consecutive and synthetic 
examination of its schools and leaders had yet been made.”* But 
if there had been no thorough survey, yet what was probably the 
earliest application of the adjective to literature had appeared in 
George Lillie Craik’s analysis of “The Victorian Age” which was 
written fourteen years before Stedman’s study, and which must have 
gone far toward standardizing the term by explaining its organic 
applicability to contemporary literature. 

Craik, a popularizing scholar who numbered among his London 
acquaintances Carlyle, Leigh Hunt, Forster and Charles Knight, 
had written Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in 
England during 1844-5. Completing this survey with the major 
Romantics, Craik found their achievement constituting “the most 
remarkable period in the history of our poetical literature after the 
age of Spenser and Shakespeare” (VI, 202). There was little 
comfort for the future in this judgment since he added that such 
literary flowerings always have been followed by long periods of 
artistic debilitation. In 1849 Craik became professor of English 
literature and history at Queen’s College, Belfast, and in 1861 utilised 
his experience in this post to revise and expand his earlier manual 
into A Compendious History of English Literature and of the English 
Language. It was in this work that he surveyed the literature of 
what he called “ The Victorian Age.” 

“It sometimes happens,” Craik asserts, “that a new spirit . . 
throughout almost the entire realm of opinion, so suddenly awakens 

. in a country, that we might almost be tempted to suppose the 
population to have been changed to a man. ... Such a general 
breaking up of old ways of thinking and feeling very notably marked 
the completion of about the first third of the present century... .” * 
The most “conspicuous” manifestation of the altering character 
of nations “is a change in the government by the substitution 
whether of a new dynasty or even of only a new individual sovereign ” 
(547). Unlike the expulsion of the Bourbons, the succession of 


* Preface, p. xiv. 

“George L. Craik, A Compendious History of English Literature and of the 
English Language (London, 1861), 11, 546-547. All subsequent page references 
are to volume two. Craik’s History was reissued in at least five editions 
within ten years of its publication. 
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Victoria to the throne of George IV was “ unconnected with anything 
in the preceding social condition of the country.” Still, the change 
had marked social effect because it “ put an end to the long domi- 
nation of Toryism in England,” and brought about parliamentary 
reform “with all that thence ensued” (547). “ Victorian” is a 
thoroughly functional adjective to apply to the new literature since 
“whatever beliefs and opinions become prevalent among a people 
will, of course, color the national literature during the time of their 
predominance. Literature is the artistic expression in words of what- 
ever men think and feel.... It takes an impulse from its age, and 
it also gives an impulse to its age . . . although literature makes 
really the chief nutriment and life of civilization, it is a condition of 
all literature that would aspire to be immediately influential that it 
should sympathize to a considerable degree with the reigning spirit 
of its age” (547-8). In the observations on “ The Victorian Age” 
which follow, Craik illustrates this sociological theory of literature in 
action. He finds the most notable difference between the early- and 
mid-century literary atmospheres to be “ the different relative positions 
at the two dates of Prose and Verse. In the Georgian era Verse was 
in the ascendant; in the Victorian era the supremacy has passed to 
Prose” (553). This provides a good index to the nation’s vigor, 
since “ probably all the verse ages would be found to have been of 
higher glow than the prose ones” (553). At any rate, readers old 
enough to remember the years of Scott and Shelley will know that 
theirs was “an age in which the national heart beat more strongly 
than it does at present in regard to other things as well as this. Its 
reception of the great poems that succeeded one anotler so rapidly 
from the first appearance of Scott till the death of Byron was like 
its reception of the succession of great victories that, ever thickening, 
and almost unbroken by a single defeat, filled up the greater part of 
the ten years from Trafalgar to Waterloo .. .” (553). The moder 
wars, even the Crimean, when contrasted with the struggle for 
existence in the earlier years, exhibit a difference “ as great as between 
catching a pickpocket at your handkerchief and feeling a knife at your 
throat” (554). But the emotional decline from an age of poetry 
into an age of prose is not the only literary mirror of the contrast 
between Victoria’s “ petty wars ” and “the great war with Napoleon.” 
Owing to the rapid spread of education, the modern age boasts more 
“ poetical writers” than any earlier era (555-6). But when Craik 
turns to the few really eminent poets on the Victorian scene—he 
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ing names Tennyson, the Brownings, and Hood—he finds that their 
nge standing is secured “ only by brief lyrical pieces,” and that “ only one 
mi- great poem in the ordinary sense of the expression, Mrs. Browning’s 
ary Aurora Leigh, has achieved an extensive popularity. ... It is like 
$a the succession of wars in which we have been engaged almost without 
nee } intermission ever since the year 1815 . . . they have mostly been 
yple undistinguished by great battles. No victories of Talavera, of Vittoria, 
1eir of Leipsic, of Waterloo. The ordinary observations of man, if not 
1at- history, ignores such wars” (557). It was a conclusion ominous 
and for Victorian poetry. 
kes Another characteristic of “ Victorian ” literature contrasting it with 
of that of the Romantics is “its much greater impatience of all old 
t it bonds, and the far stronger degree in which it is possessed and 
irit animated by the sheer impulse of innovation” (562). Although 
re” , Craik cautiously but firmly elaborates his distrust of this literary 
in revolutionism, he finds in it a comparatively innocuous manifestation 
ind | — of the total impact of that “ parliamentary reform ” which came with 
ons '  Victoria’s rule. ‘“ [In literature] it is not as in a commonwealth, 
Was where usually so many material interests must be rudely disturbed, 
| to so much of shelter and solid support shaken or laid in ruins, by even 
rOF, the most necessary reformation ” (563). For all their innovations, 
of Victorian artists have mastered unprecedented “elaborateness of 
old finish ”; but it is the veneer which they have polished: “ Even where 
hat ; the faultlessness is as complete in Tennyson as it is in Shelley, the 
gly spontaneousness, or semblance of spontaneousness, which charms us in 
Its Shelley is wanting ” (566). At the close of the first phase of Victoria’s 
dly reign, Craik made her name the functional symbol of a literature 
ike | reflecting and shaped by a national mood of “ relaxation which the 
ng, spirit of a people requires after having been for a certain time on 
_ of the wing” (554). Having predicted a literary decline from the 
em ' Romantic pinnacle, this sociological critic became the first to discover 
for it in “ The Victorian Age.” 
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River Imagery as a Means of Foreshadowing 
in The Mill on the Floss 


The emphasis which George Eliot places upon the moral conse- 
quences of the actions of her characters has long been noted by 
students of the Victorian novel. In an article which appeared in the ; 
March, 1954, issue of Nineteenth-Century Fiction, Jerome Thale 
observes that George Eliot often implies a comparison between the 
moral degeneration of certain of her characters and the passive drift- 
ing of these characters down a river. Citing The Mill on the Floss 
as an example, he points out that the heroine, Maggie Tulliver, finds 
herself drifting down the river with Stephen Guest, her cousin Lucy’s 
sweetheart, and allows herself to be carried too far. The author uses 
this metaphor here, Mr. Thale continues, “to make emphatic her 
moral theory by fusing symbolic and literal presentation so that the 4 
moral drifting takes the form of a physical drifting.”* The critic 
then proceeds to his main business, that of analyzing the river 
imagery in Daniel Deronda. 

The river imagery in The Mill on the Floss merits closer study, 
however, because more than the author’s moral emphasis is involved 
here; there are also artistic implications related to the important 
question of the structure of this novel. A critical controversy of long | 
standing can, I think, be settled by studying the river imagery in 
terms of its use as a means of foreshadowing the denouement. 

The main point of critical contention with regard to The Mill on 
the Floss is the ending, in which the errant Maggie drowns in a 
futile attempt to save her brother Tom from the floodwaters of the 
Floss. Many critics are inclined to regard this event as George 
Eliot’s way of extricating her heroine from a situation that had 
become too involved for solution in this life. Joseph Jacobs, for 
example, feels that the drowning is “a resource to the Deus ez 
machina of sudden death.” Again, Cornelius Weygandt thinks the 
tragic ending seems forced, and E. A. Baker sees the flood as 4 
“ melodramatic contrivance ” which weakens the ending. The most 
recent indictment of this part of the book has been made by F. R. 
Leavis, who states: “The flooded river has no symbolic or meta- 
phorical value. It is only the dreamed-of perfect accident that gives 
us the opportunity for the dreamed-of heroic act—the act that shall | 


1 Jerome Thale, “ River Imagery in ‘ Daniel Deronda’,” NCF, vimr (March, — 
1954), 301. 
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yindicate us against a harshly misjudging world, bring emotional 
fulfillment and (in others) changes of heart, and provide a gloriously 
tragic curtain.” * 

On the other hand, James Lewis May describes the scene as being 
as “inevitable and ineluctable as that day should be swallowed up 
in the gloom of night.” Henry Houston Bonnell remarks that 
Maggie’s death, since it seems to be brought about by her effort to 
save Tom, is quite in keeping with her sacrificial nature; and Laura 
L. Hinkley reminds us that the author began to write The Mill on 
the Floss with the final scene in mind, for the first thing she did in 
the way of background research was to look up cases of inundation.® 

Actually, the drowning scene is so heavily foreshadowed through- 
out the novel that it seems almost artistically impossible for the 
book to end in any other way. From the very first the reader finds 
Mrs. Tulliver perpetually concerned lest her daughter should drown 
in the stream: “‘ Maggie, Maggie . . . where’s the use o’ my telling 
you to keep away from the water? You'll tumble in and be drownded 
some day, an’ then you'll be sorry you did n’t do as mother told 
you’” (I, 13). On another occasion, when Maggie is missing, Mrs. 
Tulliver expresses this same anxiety to Tom (I, 52); and, on still 
another, Tom is included in her fears: “‘ 'They’re such children for 
the water, mine are,’ she said aloud, without reflecting that there 
was no one to hear her; ‘they'll be brought in dead and drownded 
some day. I wish that river was far enough’” (1, 153). 

Then, too, there is the legend of the man for whom the town of 
St. Ogg’s, the scene of the action, is named (I, 173-174). Treating of 
the blessing bestowed upon Ogg, a boatman, by the Virgin Mary for 
rowing her across the Floss during a time of storm and high water, 
the tale graphically reflects the traditional fear of floods felt by the 
inhabitants. Another legend is even more pertinent: when Dorlcote 


* References, respectively, to Joseph Jacobs, Literary Studies (London, 1895), 
p. 13; Cornelius Weygandt, A Century of the English Novel (New York, 1925), 
p. 183; E. A. Baker, The History of the English Novel (London, 1937), vim, 
247; and F. R. Leavis, The Great Tradition: George Eliot, Henry James, 
Joseph Conrad (London, 1948), pp. 45-46. See also Edward Wagenknecht, 
Cavalcade of the English Novel (New York, 1943), p. 323; Robert M. Lovett 
and Helen S. Hughes, The History of the Novel in England (Boston [1932]), 
p. 303; and Sir Leslie Stephen, George Eliot (London, 1902), p. 101. 

® References, respectively, to James Lewis May, George Eliot (London, 1930), 
p- 170; Henry Houston Bonnell, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Jane Austen: 
Studies in Their Works (New York, 1902), p. 217; and Laura L. Hinkley, 
Ladies of Literature (New York, 1946), p. 334. 

‘ All citations are to The Mill on the Floss, 2 vols., The Writings of George 
Eliot, Warwickshire Edition, Vols. v-vI. 
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Mill (the mill of the title) changes hands, as it does twice in the 
story, the river is supposed to become angry (I, 397). 

But it is in the recurrent imagery in the latter part of the book 
that George Eliot takes fullest advantage of the opportunity to 
foreshadow, in a subtle but unmistakable manner, the final event; 
for her imagery, especially in describing Maggie’s state of mind, is 
largely in terms of rivers, floods, and people in various stages and 
postures of drowning. For example, when Maggie comes dangerously 
close to telling Philip, the sensitive hunchbacked youth, that she 
loves him, the author comments: “It was one of those dangerous 
moments when speech is at once sincere and deceptive—when feeling, 
rising high above its average depth, leaves floodmarks which are 
never reached again ” (II, 103). Another comment specifically unites 
Maggie and rivers in its image: “ Maggie’s destiny, then, is at 
present hidden, and we must wait for it to reveal itself like the course 
of an unmapped river: we only know that the river is full and rapid, 
and that for all rivers there is the same final home ” (II, 203-204). 
When the kindly clergyman Dr. Kenn looks into her troubled counte- 
nance, Maggie is hopeful: “.. . that plain, middle-aged face, with a 
grave, penetrating kindness in it, seeming to tell of a human being 
who had reached a firm, safe strand, but was looking with helpful 
pity towards the strugglers still tossed by the waves, had an effect on 
Maggie at this moment which was afterwards remembered by her 
as if it had been a promise” (II, 254). Again, describing her 
heroine’s tendency to reject thoughts of Stephen’s love, the author 
tells us: “But there were things in her stronger than vanity— 
passion, and affection, and long deep memories of early discipline 
and effort, of early claims on her love and pity; and the stream of 
vanity was soon swept along and mingled imperceptibly with that 
wider current which was at its highest force today . . .” (II, 256-257). 

In the most significant images of this group, Maggie’s passion for 
Stephen gradually becomes identified with the insistent flow of a 
fast-moving river against which it eventually seems futile to fight: 
“Tf it were not wrong—if she were once convinced of that, and need 
no longer beat and struggle against this current, soft yet strong as 
the summer stream!” (II, 275). Indeed, to the chapter telling of 
Maggie’s abortive elopement with Stephen (Book VI, Chap. XIII)— 
an elopement which, appropriately enough, takes them down the Floss 
in a boat, on a trip which starts out simply as an innocent pleasure- 
cruise and remains such until they realize that the river has carried 
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them so far and so fast that it seems too late to turn back '—to this 
chapter of the story, George Eliot gives the title “ Borne Along by 
the Tide,” clearly a double-entendre. And in describing Maggie’s 
reactions to Stephen’s pleading on the river, the author maintains 
the figure: “ Maggie listened—passing from her startled wonderment 
to the yearning after that belief that the tide was doing it all—that 
she might glide along the swift, silent stream and not struggle any 
more” (II, 301-302). In yielding for a time to this temptation, one 
may say that Maggie is spiritually drowning; thus, the final scene, 
in a sense, merely gives physical embodiment to a fait accompli. 

Yet one more such foreshadowing image is forthcoming: just 
before the flood scene, Maggie begs Lucy to forgive Stephen, and 
the author notes: “These words were wrung forth from Maggie’s 
deepest soul, with an effort like the convulsed clutch of a drowning 
man” (II, 368). This final image thus crowns a series which points 
with the impersonal assurance of a road sign to the actual drowning 
scene. 

The decisive stroke which clinches this whole finely meshed system 
of prefiguration is given by the auguring of the heroine’s death in 
the dreams of Philip and Maggie. Suspecting that Stephen may have 
caught Maggie’s fancy, Philip dreams that “ Maggie was slipping 
down a glistening, green, slimy channel of a waterfall, and he was 
looking on helpless” (II, 242). Maggie’s own dream, which occurs 
the night she elopes with Stephen, ties in with the legend of St. Ogg: 
“.. she was in a boat on the wide water with Stephen, and in the 
gathering darkness something like a star appeared, that grew and 
grew till they saw it was the Virgin seated in St. Ogg’s boat, and it 
came nearer and nearer, till they saw the Virgin was Lucy and the 
boatman was Philip—no, not Philip, but her brother, who rowed 
past without looking at her; and she rose to stretch out her arms and 
call to him, and their own boat turned over with the movement, and 
they began to sink... ” (II, 309). 

What one finds here, then, is a remarkable accumulation of sug- 
gestion, both direct and oblique—an accumulation so forceful in its 
impact that the drowning of Maggie seems to the reader to become 
only a matter of time. In a universe governed by George Eliot’s 
doctrine of consequences, some type of retribution was bound to‘be 
visited upon the heroine as a kind of moral expiation for her sin; but 


Thale, NCF, vim, 301. 
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the retribution takes this particular form, I think, because the author’s 
long, deliberate preparation virtually makes the drowning artistically 
inevitable. 


Emory University LARRY RUBIN 


Newman on Aristotle’s Poetics 


In the Spring of 1951 most of the collection of Newman’s literary 
remains known as the Newman Papers, preserved in their original 
state at the Birmingham Oratory, was microfilmed for deposit in the 
Yale University Library... Among the items to be found in this still 
largely untapped body of primary materials is the edition of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics which Newman read and annotated early in his career 
at Oxford.? 

The version which Newman worked from, it turns out, was the 
translation by Thomas Tyrwhitt into Latin (Oxford, 1817). What 
is to the point, however, is not the text itself, but the marginalia 
scribbled on the blank pages by Newman. Newman’s copy of Tyr- 
whitt is heavily annotated with two sets of glosses, consisting in part 
of commentary on the Greek text, in part of criticism of Aristotle’s 
approach to poetry, or Newman’s own observations on the art. In 
a prefatory statement dated January [19?] 1871, Newman wrote: 
“ These notes are written by me in two hands, my hand of 1820, and 
then the matter is, I suppose, from Tyrwhitt—and my hand of 1827- 
28, when I suppose the matter is my own.” Apparently the first 
reading was done as part of his course of study as an undergraduate 
in Trinity College, while the later re-reading was undertaken, as he 
himself states, when “I was preparing for the office of Examiner in 
the Schools in the Long Vacation of 1827.” 

Possibly owing to the deficiency of Tyrwhitt’s generally admirable 
edition that later scholars have pointed out—the sparseness of com- 
mentary—Newman was led to draw from other sources for interpreta- 
tion of various passages that especially interested him. Therefore 


1 For an interesting and most informative discussion of the Newman Papers, 
see A. Dwight Culler, “Newman: The Remembrance of Things Past,” A 
Newman Symposium, ed. Victor R. Yanitelli, S. J. (New York, 1953), pp. 59-70. 

? This item bears the location symbol A. 4.8. at the Oratory. The microfilm 
copy at Yale, which I shall be referring to here, is part of Reel 65, Batch 251 
of the entire collection. 
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these annotations, though quite difficult to make out in their present 
state, are of interest for several reasons. They furnish further evi- 
dence of Newman’s assiduousness as a scholar. The critics quoted— 
among them Horace, Longinus, Bacon, Hurd, Dacier, Voltaire, John- 
son and Twining—indicate not only the general derivativeness of his 
critical thought but also specifically who were his influences. More- 
over, these scattered notes taken together amount to a first draft of 
his famous essay “ Poetry, With Respect to Aristotle’s Poetics,” which 
Newman wrote originally for Blanco White’s London Review just two 
years later, and which was subsequently incorporated, with revisions, 
in Essays Critical and Historical.s The notes generally reveal the 
attitudes and pre-dispositions about poetic creation that assert them- 
selves in the later essay. A few contain quotations and references 
that were actually employed in the Essay. 

Newman shows his characteristic temperamental opposition to the 
Aristotelian approach to works of the imagination, for example, when 
in a marginal note on the famous definition of tragedy he comments: 

Aristotle seems to show in this chapter [6] that he knows only of a pleasure 
of dry intellect and mere ratiocination in poetry. The poetry of imagination 
does not warm or overpower him, but he coolly surveys, approves and delights 


in it as natural, consistent, harmonious and correct imitation [Newman’s 
rendering, apparently, of Aristotle’s “four points” of Character]. 


This note prefigures comments in the subsequent essay, concerning 
the primary place Aristotle gives to Plot among the six elements of 
Tragedy : 

[Aristotle’s rules] tend to withdraw the mind from the spontaneous ex- 
hibition of pathos or imagination to a minute diligence in the formation of 
plot. 

Aristotle, then, it must be allowed, treats composition more as an exhibi- 
tion of ingenious workmanship, than as a free and unfettered effusion of 
genius. 

Some confirmation of the judgment we have ventured to pass on the greatest 
of the analytical philosophers, is the account he gives of the source of poetical 
pleasure; which he almost identifies with a gratification of the reasoning 
faculty, placing it in the satisfaction derived from recognizing in fiction a 
resemblance to the realities of life. . . 


Newman reveals that he was more akin to the two other major 
classical critics, for at this point in his annotations he wrote, after 
his stricture on Aristotle: “ On the contrary Horace and Longinus.” ¢ 


* (London, 1871), 1, 1-29. Hereafter referred to as “ Poetry.” 
*“ Poetry,” p. 9. 
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After the name of Horace appears the phrase “ ille per extentum 
funem,” the beginning oi the sentence from Epistles, II. 1. 210 which 
has been translated: “ That poet to me seems able to walk upon an 
extended rope, who with his fictions grieves my soul, enrages, soothes, 
fills it with false terrors, as an enchanter; and sets me now in Thebes, 
now in Athens” (Smart trans.). After the name of Longinus, ap- 
pears the Longinian term ekstasis in Greek letters and a reference to 
Section XXXV of the treatise On the Sublime “To instance the 
fervour of Longinus’ mind.” This section of Longinus’ treatise is 
given over to a praise of Plato, whose power over the minds of readers 
he accounts for in part by Nature’s having planted in the soul “ the 
unconquerable love of whatever is elevated and more divine than we,” 
so that “not even the entire universe suffices for the thought and 
contemplation within the reach of the human mind, but our imagina- 
tions often pass beyond the bounds of space, and if we survey our 
life on every side and see how much more it everywhere abounds in 
what is striking, and great, and beautiful, we shall soon discern the 
purpose of our birth ” (W. Rhys Roberts trans.). 

Throughout his Essay on Aristotle’s Poetics, Newman lay stress on 
the supra-rational and involuntary activity of poetic creation. He 
centered attention on the poet, rather than on the work: 


It follows that the poetical mind is one full of the eternal forms of beauty 
and perfection. 

At the same time it feels a natural sympathy with everything great and 
splendid in the physical and moral world . . . incorporates them .. . into 
the substance of its own creations. 


In speaking of individual poets, Newman emphasizes subjective quali- 
ties: the “sweet composure, the melodious fulness, the majesty and 
grace ” of Sophocles are set against the “rudely and overpoweringly 
tragic ” effect of Aeschylus; in Milton’s poems, “the harmony of the 
verse is but the echo of the inward music which the thoughts of the 
poet breathe.” 

Very much like Longinus, Newman dwelled in his Essay on the 
immediacy of the effect of poetry on the reader and on the pleasure 
given by passages, as apart from entire works. “A word has the 
power to convey a world of information to the imagination, and to 
act as a spell upon the feelings; there is no need for sustained 
fiction,—often no room for it,” he writes, in reaction against the pre- 
eminence Aristotle gives to a well-constructed plot. For example, 
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Newman contends, the inspiration which impels Oedipus to his place 
of death in the Oedipus at Colonnus is far more effective than all the 
intricacy of plot in the Oedipus Tyrannus. “The latter excites an 
interest which scarcely lasts beyond the first reading—the former 
decies repelita placebit.”* Newman was obviously concerned with 
the direct and spontaneous rapport between poet and reader. His 
affirmations about the creative mind in the Essay seem to be extensions 
of his concluding comment on Aristotle’s definition of tragedy in his 
annotated copy of Tyrwhitt’s translation: “'The true poet appears in 
his mode of representing things, i.e. the particular light he sees them 
in, the particular circumstances he selects [word blurred] in poetical 
imitation.” Mode rather than form, subject rather than object, were 
Newman’s primary interests in poetry. 

Newman does qualify his position on Aristotle to some extent later 
on in his annotations. Commenting on Chapter 17 of the Poetics 
where Aristotle speaks of the “ touch of madness ” in some poets that 
enables them to simulate other personalities, Newman writes: 

It appears from this among other passages that in the midst of all the 
coldness of philosophical analysis, Aristotle never lost sight of the difference 
between that spontaneous operation of genius in the Poet, wh[ich] produces 


poetic beauty, and the slow process of calm inquiry in the Critic, whose busi- 
ness it is to discover its principles. 


This qualification, however, does not appear in the Essay where New- 
man is so chilled by the “too cold and formal conceptions cf the 
nature of poetical composition ” entertained by Aristotle. In his 
Essay Newman treated the Poetics as a work on poetical composition, 
which it really was not, rather than as a guide for critics. 

The annotations shed light on one specific borrowing that Newman 
made in his later commentary on Aristotle. The passage in the Essay 
in which he distinguishes between poetry and history is derived not 
from Bacon, whom Newman quotes here, but from Hurd. The trans- 
mutation process is a little complicated, and so is best shown by 
placing the relevant paragraphs from the annotations and the later 
Essay side by side. 


ANNOTATIONS “POETRY .. .” 
Poesis nihil aliud est quam his- Poesis nihil, ete. 
toriae imitatio ad placitum 
1. It raises and elevates the stand- It delineates that perfection which 
ard of human action. the imagination suggests, and to which 


*“ Poetry,” p. 8. 
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2. It corrects and completes the 
moral system as seen in life. 
3. It satisfies the cravings and 
reachings forth of the imagination. 
[Bacon—de Augmen. Scient.] 


4. It confines the attention to one 
object, scene of action or succession 
of events; and thus finishes off his- 
tory. 
5. It artificially disposes things for 
effect—connecting causes and effects. 
[Hurd—On Poetical Imitation] 


as a limit the present system of Di- 
vine Providence actually tends. More. 
over, by confining the attention to 
one series of events and scene of 
action, it bounds and finishes off the 
confused luxuriance of real nature; 
while, by a skilful adjustment of cir. 
cumstances, it brings into sight the 
connexion of cause and effect, com- 
pletes the dependence of the parts one 
on another, and harmonizes the pro- 
portion of the whole. 


Thus it is the limit to which the 
actual affairs of life and the desires 
of the imaginative mind constantly 
tend. 


Upon examination of these paragraphs, we see that the passage 
from the Essay “ Poetry, With Reference to Aristotle’s Poetics” is 
a re-phrasing of Newman’s concluding inference in his notes, followed 
by an expansion of the two sentences taken from Hurd’s On Poetical 
Imitation. The sentence which completes the paragraph from the 
Essay quoted above seems to have been suggested by the three sen- 
tences from Bacon’s De Augmentis that were copied out in the 
Annotations: 


Hence, while it [Poetry] recreates the imagination by the superhuman loveli- 
ness of its views, it provides a solace for the mind broken by the disappoint- 
ments and sufferings of actual life; and becomes, moreover, the utterance of 
the inward emotions of a right moral feeling, seeking a purity and a truth 
which this world will not give.® 


A comment quoted by Newman in his notes on Chapter XIV of 
the Poetics, where Aristotle favors the kind of ending by which 
disaster is forestalled by discovery of a relationship between potential 
murderer and intended victim, bears on a remark made in the Essay 
concerning the horror of making innocent people suffer. In this 
section of his annotations he turned from Tyrwhitt to another late 
eighteenth century translator and interpreter of the Poetics, Twining. 
He quotes Twining as follows, in justification of the apparent incon- 
sistency of Aristotle between his preference for unfortunate endings 
early in the Poetics and for fortunate endings in this later chapter: 


*“ Poetry,” pp. 9-10. 
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Yet this tragic terror is not to be pushed to absolute horror: and [ allow, 
that where the circumstances of the traditional story, from wh[ich] the Poet 
takes his plot are such, as leave him only the alternatives either of dis- 
gusting or shocking the spectator or of gratifying his wishes, the latter is 
clearly to be preferred. . . . 

Newman took occasion in the Essay to criticize the endings of 
several established works as shocking: 

The Clytemnestra of Euripides is so interesting, that the divine vengeance, 

which is the main subject of the drama, seems almost unjust ... Romeo 
and Juliet are too good for the termination to which the plot leads; so are 
Ophelia and the Bride of Lammermoor. In these cases there is something 
inconsistent with correct beauty, and therefore unpoetical. 
However, here Newman gives a Christian turn to what seemed at the 
outset to be an aesthetic argument. Belief in a future life, he affirms, 
helps to temper the horror of unmerited suffering. Southey, one of 
his favorite poets among his contemporaries, was to Newman especially 
successful in temporizing the pain of catastrophe to his noble heroes 
by carrying them on “through suffering to another world.” * 

One wonders why Newman did not choose examples from biblical 
episodes to illustrate his principles. There is but one such in the 
annotations, where he cites the reunion of Joseph and his brethren 
as a particularly affecting example of Discovery by stirring of the 
memory. 

Glancing over these neglected, dimly perceptible, marginal glosses 
of Newman’s on Aristotle does not impress one with his originality 
or profundity as a critic. They are more interesting for what they 
show of Newman’s bent of mind. He shows here the same intellectual 
disposition which caused him to turn away from an Oriel Common 
Room that “‘ stank of logic,” which later led him to elevate real assent 
above mere notional assent, and throughout his life to set great store 
by the illative sense as a source of truth. It seems obvious that he 
went at Aristotle not only more pre-disposed towards other kinds of 
critics but with the aid of interpreters who distorted him, like Hurd. 
In fact it is an irony of history that Newman, with a Platonic cast 
of mind—whether or not he actually steeped himself in Plato—was 
thrust upon Oxford at just the period when Aristotelian philosophy 
was holding sway there. Were it not for their unorthodoxy, he might 
have been more at home among the Apostles of the rival university 
than among the Noetics of his own. 


Queens College ROBERT A. COLBY 


*“ Poetry,” pp. 15-16. 
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A French Source for 
George Moore’s A Mere Accident 


In later years George Moore confessed to James Huneker that his 
first three novels had been influenced by Zola,’ but he neglected to 
say anything about his fourth, A Mere Accident (1887), possibly 
because he chose then to pretend that it had never been written. If 
he had acknowledged it, he might have said that for this novel too 
he was in part indebted to Zola, for there are similarities, clearly not 
fortuitous, between it and La Faute de l’abbé Mouret (1875).? 

Moore’s novel resembles Zola’s in fundamental conception, in some 
details, and in some of the language. In J Faute the abbé Serge 
Mouret, who is inclined to excessive asceticis.a and to the passionate 
adoration of the Madonna as well, succumbs in a time of illness and 
weakness to the attraction of Albine, a child of nature. Torn between 
self-denial and the “force of nature” within him, he succeeds in 
overcoming the latter and returns to his vocation. Albine dies, self- 
asphyxiated. Thus the abbé’s struggle and its resolution are the 
objectification of the antinatural character of religion, and the eternal 
warfare in the spirit of man between the desire to express the self— 
to Zola a good—and the urge to self-repression—to Zola an evil. 

This is also the theme of Moore’s novel. Like Serge Mouret, John 
Norton,’ who is strongly attracted to the church and has an unusual 
aversion for nature, succumbs to Kitty (in a more English, gentle- 
manly way than that of Serge to Albine). The conflict within him, 
which he cannot himself end, is decided for him by the occurrence of 
“a mere accident ”: Kitty is ravished by a vagabond. Her hysterical 
reaction and consequent “suicide” are a departure from Zola’s 
account in that they decide the issue by chance. Because they do so, 
they obscure it.* 

In a letter quoted by Arnold T. Schwab, “Irish Author and American 


Critic: George Moore and James [Iluneker,” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, vill 
(1954), 267. 

? Moore expressed the highest regard for this novel in the Preface to The 
Rush for the Spoil (1886), a translation of Zola’s La Curée (1872), and in 
a review of Zola’s La Débdcle, published in the Fortnightly Review, Lvl 
(1892). (For brevity, the title La Faute de V'abbé Mouret will hereafter 
be reduced to La Faute, and references will be to the Paris, 1928, edition. 
References to A Mere Accident will be to the London, 1887, edition.) 

* Norton is like Moore’s friend Edward Martyn in numerous ways, as Yeats 
noted (The Autobiography of William Butler Yeats [New York, 1938], pp. 
330-31). Martyn appears to have been the real-life model for Norton, Serge 
Mouret the literary model. 

* Additional evidence of the connection between the two novels is that both 
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Many of the leitmotifs of La Faute, it is clear, are echoed in A 
Mere Accident. There is the color white, for example, a symbol of 
purity in Zola’s novel, which is threaded through parts of it and is 
invested with the passionate quality of Serge’s mystic ecstasy. The 
word “white ” occurs several times in more or less symbolic fashion 
in A Mere Accident.’ And there is the stain of the world that sullies 
that whiteness, a motif which occurs in a pattern of repetition in La 
Faute and A Mere Accident.* Then there is the flowerage, encyclopedic 
and overabundant in La Faute, and spilling over into A Mere Accident. 
Kitty’s funeral is as flowery as Albine’s, flowers play a symbolic role 
in one of Kitty’s dreams, and both Kitty and Albine are compared 
with flowers.?. Kitty resembles Albine in other ways as well—in her 
laughter, for example. Both John and Serge are troubled by the 
sound of laughter and the noise of rusling skirts: 


. and when Kitty came quickly... un murmure de robe coulant sur 
into the room with a flutter of skirts Therbe ... (p. 88). 
and a sound of laughter, he awoke 
from contemplation, and her singing Une voix de fitte qui troubla l’abbé, 
as she ascended the stairs jarred the _ se faichait, parlant vite, se perdant au 
dreams of cloister and choir... (p. milieu d’une bouffée de gaieté (p. 87). 


119). 


The above parallels and others too numerous to mention indicate that 
Moore relied upon his source to a considerable degree. The examina- 
tion of the relationship between the two novels makes clear that, 
though he had abandoned the Zola purple passage and the “ scientific ” 
trappings of naturalism, Moore did retain Zola’s faith in the goodness 
of nature and the natural instinct. This faith is indeed the orientation 
of A Mere Accident. If it is not apparent, the fault may be ascribed 
to the ambiguous ending and to Moore’s inability in this instance to 


John and Serge have mixed heredity (in both are strains of morbidity and 
health) ; both engage in masochistic practices; both indulge in a “ perilous 
worship of the deified flesh of God” (A Mere Accident, p. 136); both pray 
for grace, which at different times descends upon or escapes them. 

‘For example, in his ardent prayer to the Virgin, Serge cries: “Tout ce 
qu’il y a de blane, les aurores, la neige des sommets inaccessibles, les lis & 
peine éclos, l’eau des sources ignorées . . . pleuvent sur vos pieds blanes” (p. 
137); in A Mere Accident, Norton remarks, “I have always been strongly 
attracted to the colour white .. .” (p. 103). 

*For example, in La Faute: “les mains pures ... sans une souillure” 
(p. 135) and “La faute souille toute” (p. 136); in A Mere Accident, “To 
keep oneself unspotted, to feel conscious of no sense of stain” (p. 103) and 
“Great black and blue stains were spreading through the skin” (p. 253). 

*For example, in La Faute: “ Mais, devant lui, Albine reparut comme une 
grande fleur” (p. 131); in A Mere Accident, “you in your white dress with 
the sunlight on your hair seem more blossom-like than any flower” (p. 179). 
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weld disparate elements: misanthropy (which recalls Huysmans ip 
some passages), aestheticism, naturalism, and Paterian detachment 
and refinement.® 


Georgia Institute of Technology MILTON CHAIKIN 


Paradiso XXVI. 97 


Few similes of Dante have inspired so much effort at interpretation 
as that of the animal coverto, The process of the narrative of the 
Paradiso, as the Epistle to Can Grande della Scala states, is by ascent 
from heaven to heaven, and an account is given of the blessed spirits 
who are met with in each sphere. Dante is approaching the end of , 
his journey in canto xxvi and has arrived at the sphere in which 
St. John the Apostle invites him to speak of caritas. When the poet | 
has concluded his discourse, a celestial Sanctus is heard, his eyes 
behold the overwhelming beauty of Beatrice, and he becomes aware 
of the flame within which Adam, the first created soul, beholds his 
Maker: 


Tavolta un animal coverto broglia 
Si che l’affetto convien che si paia 
Per lo seguir che face a lui la ’nvoglia; 
EK similmente l’anima primaia 
Mi facea trasparer per la coverta 
Quant’ ella a compiacermi venia gaia. 


The canto is full of light and impulsive joy. When the heavenly 
music arises, the poet’s experience is that of being awakened from sleep 
by a bright light. The simile of the animal coverto is germane to the g 
purpose of the poet, who explains his vision of paradise in terms of 0 
earthly sight and feeling. d 

a 

a 


In the attempt to interpret the words, broglia and la ’nvoglia, 
commentators have suggested that Dante was thinking of various 


®*The sure sign of Pater’s influence is the reproduction in Moore’s novel 
of Pater’s special vocabulary: there is much play in it upon such words as th 
“ opulence,” “ hieratic,” and “comeliness.” ‘The passion of La Faute is con- 
siderably modified and pacified in A Mere Accident as a result of this influence. 
For example, instead of the intensity and agitation of Serge’s religious emo- 
tion, we find that “ Norton dreamed vaguely of God’s great goodness, of Li 
penance, of ideal atonements” (pp. 130-131). 

1 Dantis Alagherii Epistolae, ed. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1920), p. 210. > 
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creatures: a sheep or other animal whose feeling is shown in the 
movement of its skin or fur, an animal lying on the ground under 
a covering from which it seeks to extricate iself, a worm under a leaf, 
a silkworm in a cocoon, or even a pig in a poke.? Grandgent’s sugges- 
tion that the poet may have been thinking of a falcon under its hood 
has been preferred by some students of the Paradiso, if only because 
the falcon is winged.* More recently, Attilio Momigliano has con- 
tributed the following commentary on the passage: 


L’ansia di sentire la sua risposta gli fa omettere di esprimere il proprio desi- 
derio [sic]. Qui finisce la solennita di questa scena alla presenza di Adamo: 
la bizzarra immagine dell’animale che si agita (broglia) sotto il panno che 
lo copre, sicché anche sotto di esso traspare il suo desiderio di scoprirsi, e le 
curiosita che danno luogo non ad una pagina di poesia ma ad una pagina 
di cultura, rompono la maestosa linea iniziale. L’immagine dell’ “animal 
coverto” & forse il pit eloquente segno della prepotenza visiva della fantasia 
di Dante. E chiaro che in questo momento l’oggetto che le sta dinanzi non 
& la luce del primo progenitore ma quello strano ricordo di un’ osservazione 
fissatasi chissh quando con la precisione della modellatura d’uno scultore. 
Fra l’uno e l’altro oggetto, appunto, c’é una disparatezza profonda: la figura 
dell’animale che si move sotto la copertura ha un’evidenza quasi da parata 
scenica; la luce di Adamo attraverso la quale traspare il suo ardore di carita, 
dovrebbe avere invece una spirituale indefinitezza di contorni.‘ 


Momigliano is evidently thinking of a horse, and he may be nearer 
than other modern commentators to the experience of the mediaeval 
reader of Dante. The image of a caparisoned horse in a stately 
procession celebrating a festival or marking a ducal progress might 
have leapt to the mind, if only because such sights were frequent in 
the Middle Ages. Since Dante uses the word animal in introducing 
one half of the simile, and anima primaia in introducing the other 
half, it seems appropriate that the animal referred to be noble and 
spirited. The caparison was often brilliantly colored, and the material 
of cloth of gold, brocade, or elaborately patterned tapestry. A richly 
decorated caparison added to the dignity of both horse and rider, 
and enhanced the spirited movement of the horse. The image seems 
a possible one in its context. 

Upon the tomb of Dante’s friend, Can Grande della Scala, over 
the doorway of Santa Maria Antica in Verona is a small equestrian 


*A summary of the scholarship on the passage has been made by Angeline 
Lograsso in “ Paradiso, XXVI, 97” Speculum, xxi (1948), 104-109. 

*La Divina Commedia, revised edition (New York, 1933), p. 900. 

*La Divina Commedia, m1 (Firenze, 1948), 780. 
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statue, the horse of which is richly caparisoned.® If the artist of 
the tomb, Bonino da Campione, had sought to illustrate the simile of 
line 97, he could not have done so more effectively than by the horse of 
this equestrian statue, It is almost totally enveloped in brocaded or 
embroidered cloth, the elaborate design of which emphasizes the 
arrested motion of both rider and horse. The cloth is closely fitted 
over the head and neck of the horse, while a panel along the body of 
the animal connects the frontal section around the forelegs with the 
section encasing the flanks. The -horse, standing at attention, has 
turned its head eagerly, about to move but awaiting the command 
of the rider. Along the neck the cloth is creased from the tense action 
of the horse’s head; around the forelegs and from the flanks the care- 
fully cut and fitted skirts swing rhythmically outward as though 
agitated by the eagerness of the horse, catching and reflecting light 
in their folds. 

Other surviving works of art show that caparisoned animals were 
attractive to sculptors in the representation of lively scenes of vigorous 
action. Three examples in northern Italy will serve as illustrations. 

On the tomb of Guido Tarlati, bishop of Arezzo, who died in 1327, 
a bas-relief shows an armed knight on a caparisoned horse.* The 
caparison covers the horse as does that of the Can Grande della 
Scala tomb. But the material of the caparisons on the bishop's 
tomb is lighter in weight, and the wrinkling reveals in a different 
way the movement beneath it. The knight’s foot in the stirrup presses 
against the horse’s side, wrinkling the cloth and intensifying the 
coordinated movement of horse and rider as the horse lifts a foot 
to step forward. Nearby a horse similarly accoutred is turned so that 
one sees only the flanks, the hind legs and the tail, the movements 
of which are revealed by the smoothe, closely fitted covering. 

During Dante’s lifetime, Giovanni Pisano included two capari- 
soned animals in his sculptures for the pulpit of the Duomo in Pisa.’ 
Near two heavily laden camels, and in striking contrast to them, 
stands a horse without a rider lightly caparisoned with a saddle 
cloth scalloped along the horizontal edge. The animal lowers its head 
easily to crop grass in a movement rendered rhythmically effective 
by the scalloped covering, which follows the line of the spine and by 


*See the photograph of the monument in A. Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte 
Italiana, Iv (Milano, 1906), fig. 518. 

* Ibid., fig. 302. 

7 Ibid., fig. 148. 
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its perfect cut and placement reveals the rounded body of the horse 
in covering it. In another scene of the pulpit, the Virgin and Child 
ride upon an ass, seated upon a plain cloth gracefully folded. The 
lines of the material add to the gentle forward movement which 
characterizes the scene, the flight into Egypt. 

Caparisoned horses were familiar figures in the frequent pro- 
cessions which formed so important a part of mediaeval life. The 
mediaeval reader of Dante possibly came upon “ Tavolta un animal 
coverto broglio” in canto xxvi of the Paradiso without finding the 
image strange or difficult to interpret. 


Vassar College MARY GIFFIN 


Sismondi as Critic of the Spanish Comedia 


Sismondi’s Littérature du Midi was rather coolly received in 
France.!. The author’s relatively sympathetic presentation of the 
new critical ideas of the German Romantics made him the target of 
a series of attacks by critics who saw in his book an attempt to under- 
mine the prestige of French literature, and, in particular, of the 
French theatre. Their attitude became noticeably more hostile with 
the publication, in December, 1813, of the French translation of 
August Wilhelm Schlegel’s lectures on dramatic literature. Sismondi 
had already made many of Schlegel’s ideas familiar to French readers, 
so that when Schlegel’s own book appeared, it was natural that his 
name should be linked with Sismondi’s, and that, in the face of 
Schlegel’s harsh criticism of the French theatre, Sismondi’s modera- 
tion was largely forgotten.* 

Sismondi, however, was a great deal more sympathetic to neo- 
classical critical principles than most of his French readers thought 
he was.* There is no doubt that they failed to understand what he 


1 Jean-Charles Léonard Simonde de Sismondi, De la littérature du Midi de 
VEurope (4 vols.; Paris, 1813); several later editions. Page references in 
this paper are to the first edition. 

*See Edmond Fggli and Pierre Martino, Le débat romantique en France 
1813-1830, Vol. I: 1813-1816, by Edmond Eggli (Paris, 1933), pp. 43 ff. 

*More recent students of Sismondi’s criticism—among them Carlo Pelle- 
grini (Jl Sismondi e la storia delle letterature dell’ Europa meridionale 
(Geneva, 1926) and Jean-R. de Salis (Sismondi 1775-1842: La vie et Voeuvre 
d’un cosmopolite philosophe, Paris, 1932)—have, I think, also laid too much 
stress on his sympathy for romantic ideas. 
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was trying to say, nor can there be any doubt that Sismondi himself 
was partly responsible, for his presentation of the principles of 
romantic criticism is both confused and confusing. 

His attitude toward criticism itself is anything but consistent. He 
sometimes denies flatly that there can be valid judgments in the field 
of aesthetics since neither scholars nor laymen have been able to reach 
any sort of agreement on the nature of absolute beauty (111, 367), 
Sometimes, on the other hand, he insists that the literature of a 
nation must be judged by the rules which its writers themselves 
accept as binding, and these rules are not the same for any two 
literatures: “ Rien ne serait plus injuste que de measurer avec nos 
poétiques, que les Espagnols ne connaissent pas ou n’estiment pas, 
des ouvrages composés selon un systéme absolument différent du 
notre” (11, 100-101). Finally, he sometimes asserts that there are 
certain “ régles fondamentales, que le sentiment et le gofit ont rendues 
communes & tous les hommes” (1, p. ii), and that these take pre- 
cedence over the “ arbitrary ” rules of any one nation. 

Sismondi’s uneasiness in dealing with questions of aesthetics is 
nowhere more apparent than in his treatment of the Spanish comedia. 
There are, he says, two “dramatic systems” which one may call 
respectively “ classic ” and “ roraantic ” (111, 461) ; the French theatre 
is classic, the Spanish, romantic. The two systems are so completely 
opposed that each must be judged according to its own rules. French 
readers, in particular, must guard against assuming that the Spanish 
dramatists disregard all rules simply because they do not obey the 
French ones. 

The essence of all art is unity, but unity may be attained in more 
than one way. The romantic drama, too, has its three unities, but 
they are not identical with the unities prescribed by the French rules: 


Dans le [systéme romantique] il est essentiel & unité que tout le drame 
soit représenté dans une seule maniére, c’est-Aa-dire, qu’il soit tout exposé 
dramatiquement, sans recourir & la poésie épique, sans mélange de récit et 
d’action, comme sur le théAtre francais; qu’il soit animé par un seul intérét, 
sans complication d’amours secondaires, d’intrigues subalternes; qu’il soit 
dans une seule nature de moeurs, sans mélange de noms et d’événemens grecs 
avec des idées toutes modernes (111, 462-463). 


Here, however, Sismondi’s point of view shifts, apparently without 
his realizing it. He forgets that he is presenting the two systems 4 
“fundamentally opposed” to each other, and, instead, presents the 
rules of the “ romantic system ” as a set of universally valid dramatic 
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principles. He does not go so far as to insist that the French rules 
of the unities are purely arbitrary; he sees that they are, ideally, the 
result and not the cause of the unity of interest essential to all 
dramatic composition. But he also sees that the unities have often 
hindered French dramatists; they have, for example, kept historical 
drama from the French stage. Neither ancient example nor the 
authority of Aristotle carries any real weight; the Greeks observed 
the rules simply because they did not have the technical means of 
changing the scene once the play had begun and because it was neces- 
sary that the chorus remain on stage throughout the play; as for 
Aristotle, his views on the unities are found in a very obscure treatise 
which may very well be the work of someone else anyway. The rules, 
moreover, are not the creation of France’s three great tragic drama- 
tists, Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, but of the “ esprits médiocres ” 
who preceded them. Indeed, the great dramatists disregarded the 
rules in some of their best plays: Corneille’s masterpiece, Le Cid, was 
written when his ideas on the unities were “ completely confused ” 
and the best of his later works are those in which he pays least 
attention to the rules. 

The importance of the romantic unities, on the other hand, was 
felt by the great French dramatists who observed them in their finest 
plays. They are universally valid principles of dramatic composition ; 
the French rules, in so far as they are not simply arbitrary, are really 
modifications of these universal rules. Sismondi apparently believed 
that such an appeal to universal principles was necessary if his French 
readers were to be shown the way to a proper appreciation of Spanish 
drama, and it is hard to see why he should have given the name 
“romantic ” to principles which he actually presents as common to 
both “ dramatic systems.” To do so completely confuses the matter, 
for it is easy to see that Sismondi’s three romantic unities have very 
little to do with his own account of the Spanish theatre and almost 
nothing at all to do with the actual practice of Spanish dramatists. 
It is hard to see why he asserts that the unity of interest, which 
permits no “complication . . . d’intrigues subalternes,” is an essential 
feature of the “ romantic system,” for he insists, quite correctly, that 
a complex plot is the very heart of the comedia: “ Dans toutes les 
piéces on trouve une complication d’événemens, d’amours, de ruses, 
de combats, extraordinaire sans doute, surtout si nous la comparons & 
nos moeurs, mais plus difficile encore & suivre et & bien comprendre ” 
(111, 485-486). It is hard, too, to reconcile his statement that in the 
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romantic system everything must be presented dramatically “ sans 
mélange de récit et d’action ” with his equally positive statement that 
in Spain “on ne considéra point un long discours, d’aprés les circon- 
stances qui devaient presser l’orateur, d’aprés l’impatience des autres 
personnages ou celle des spectateurs; on se demanda seulement si le 
discours était beau et poétique en lui-méme, et toutes les fois qu’jl 
Pétait, on Vapplaudit ” (111, 480). 

Sismondi’s definition of the drama, which is apparently intended 
to include both the classic and the romantic “systems,” is itself 
thoroughly neo-classical in tone: 

L’art dramatique est une imitation de la nature qui raméne sous nos yeux 
ce qui s’est passé, ou ce qui a pu se passer sans témoins, dans des temps et 
des lieux éloignés de nous. Il nous procure des instructions et des jouis- 
sances, en nous rendant témoins du jeu des passions humaines (111, 471). 


In saying that the drama is, among other things, a medium of moral 
instruction, Sismondi subscribes to a point of view not at all imcon- 
patible with neo-classical theories of dramatic literature, and one 
which he himself considered peculiarly French (1, 301-302). Of 
greater importance for his criticism of the Spanish theatre is his 
assertion that all drama is, or should be, an imitation of nature. 
Sismondi often examines Spanish plays from the point of view of 
vraisemblance and invariably finds them wanting. The manners pre- 
sented in the comedias de capa y espada are not, cannot be, those of 
any part of the real world: “ Le théitre supposa au point d’honneur 
une délicatesse pointilleuse, qui, sans cesse blessée, demandait sans 
cesse des punitions terribles, et qui n’aurait pu exister réellement sans 
bouleverser la société.” But if the manners presented on the Spanish 
stage are not true to life, they are still closer to reality than the 
language of the plays, poetic, perhaps, but hopelessly artificial: “Si 
son imagination lui fournit une image brillante, [Calderén] la poursuit 
pendant une page entiére, et ne l’abandonne pas qu’il ne vous en ait 
fatigué.” This is surely not the way real men and women speak in 
moments of emotional crisis: “On cesse de plaindre celui qui s 
distrait si bien de sa peine pour faire de l’esprit.” In short, Calderén 
“nerd la nature de vue, et croyant atteindre lidéal, il ne connait que 
Vexagération ” (1v, 120-122). One might add that Sismondi, in 
basing his criticism of the Spanish theatre on the question of vrat- 
semblance uses a criterion which, by his own admission, had not the 
slightest importance for the Spanish dramatists of the Golden Age, 
and in doing so departs very far from his announced principle of 
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judging foreign writers in terms of the aesthetic standards which they 
themselves accept as valid. 

It is, I think, apparent that Sismondi was something less than an 
eager partisan either of the comedia or of romantic criticism. There 
is not the slightest reason to doubt his sincerity, as some of his French 
readers did, when he declares that “je ne partage point l’admiration 
que les critiques allemands ont professé pour le théitre romantique 
espagnol; je n’ai garde, d’autre part, de mépriser une littérature a 
laquelle nous devons le grand Corneille ” (111, 363). While Sismondi’s 
lack of sympathy for the comedia and for Calderén in particular is, 
in part, a matter of religious conviction, just as the Schlegels’ affection 
for him is, in part, a matter of religious conviction, it is nevertheless 
important to remember that his attack on Calderén, and indeed on 
the comedia in general, is made largely on aesthetic grounds and that 
the flaws which he discovers in the Spanish plays are precisely those 
which would Lave been pointed out by a eritic who subscribed whole- 
heartedly to neo-classical principles. 


The Johns Hopkins University THOMAS R. HART, JR. 


Sindibad in Medieval Spanish: a Review Article 


On the basis of a photocopy of the only extant manuscript, formerly 
owned by the Count of Punonrostro and now in the possession of 
the Spanish Academy in Madrid, Professor Keller has prepared a 
critical edition, with an Introduction and a partial etymological 
Glossary, of the medieval Spanish translation of a representative of 
the Oriental branch of the Book of Sindibad, on which Amador de los 
Rios (Historia critica de la literatura espanola (Madrid, 1863), 111, 
536) bestowed the title Libro de los enganos e asayamientos de las 
mugeres.* 


In his Introduction, Keller gives a description of the manuscript: 
it consists of a basic text (designated by him as A) together with 271 
interlinear emendations in a later hand (designated by him as B) 
which delete, alter or replace words or passages of the earlier scribe. 


*John Esten Keller (ed.), El Libro de los enganos. (Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1953). Pp. xiii + 56. 
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The approximate date (late 14th century—early 15th century) of 
the basic text can be quite accurately determined.? 

In spite of the fact that the B text frequently affords a better and 
more intelligible reading than the older A text, Keller has preferred 
not to imitate former editors by printing a corrected text; * instead, 
he has transcribed the A text and relegated the B readings to his 
notes (pages 40 to 42). Since it would be difficult te suppose that the 
emendations were made on the basis of an older, more original manu- 
script utilized by the later scribe, it would seem that Keller has done 
well to give us a text which comes closer to being a faithful rendition 
of the original than any text previously printed. But Keller, in his 
fidelity to A, on the whole a faulty and defective text, has produced 
an edition which is often incomprehensible. The carelessness of the 
scribe has resulted in blunders and omissions which should have been 
noted in the body of the text by Keller. Rather than contaminate his 
A text he has chosen to print a “ pure ” text with corruptions which 
are only interpretable by reference to B. As a result, for example, 
Keller has transcribed (line 5): “ que ninguna cosa non es por aver 
ganar la vida perdurable sinon profecia.” To this he devotes three 
notes which give the B readings: (i) note 3 reads: “cosa non ay 
mejor,” although “ cosa non ” has been maintained by him in the text; 
(ii) note 4 reads “ para averte ” where it should read “ para aver de”; 
(iii) note 5, to “ profecia,” is recorded as “sinon el bien obrar e el 
saber,” although “sinon ” is in the original text. Comparing these 
readings with those in the facsimile of fol. 63° serving as frontispiece, 
it would be better to construct the text as follows: “que ninguna 
cosa non es [mejor] por aver de ganar la vida perdurable sinon 
profecia.” In another instance (1146), Keller does not hesitate to 
discard a faulty repetition of A, “que non se perdia por ella” (his 


* Principally by grammatical forms modified by the emendator; a few exam- 
ples should suffice for many: (i) correction by the emendator of ayades (line 
34) to ayays; of seades (67) to seays; of sabedes (96) to sabeys; of sepades 
(132) to sepays; of fazedes (382) to fazeys, ete. (ii) alternation of -ie and 
-ia as imperfect endings: tenie (370, 616) tenia (913, 1243); podie (491) 
podia (578), ete. (iii) apocopation of verbs: pud (105) corrected by the 
emendator to pude; fiz (148) corrected to fize, ete. (iv) apocopation of 
enclitic le: quel (28), dirol (28), pesol (212), etc., almost always corrected 
by the emendator to que le, dirole, pesole, etc. 

* Domenico Comparetti, Ricerche intorno al Libro di Sindibad (Milan, Atti 
dell’Istituto Lombardo, 1869). The same edition with English translation, to- 
gether with an English translation of Comparetti’s book, is contained in Vol. 
1x of the Folk-Lore Society series (London, 1882). Other editions by Bonilla y 
San Martin (Barcelona and Madrid, Biblioteca hispanica, 1904) and Gonzélez 
Palencia in Versiones castellanas del “ Sendebar” (Madrid, 1946). 
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note 235), at the same time omitting repetition of “ oyo dezir de una 
muger fermosa” which is necessary for comprehension of the text, 
especially since it imitates literally the introductory formula of the 
“ Enxenplo de la muger e del alcaueta, del omme e del mercador, e de 
la muger que vendio el pano” (733-35): “—Seiior, oy dezir que avia 
un omme que quando oya fablar de mugeres, que se perdia por ellas 
con cueyta de las aver; e oyo dezir de una muger fermosa, e fuela 
buscar... .” 

At times even the emendator has failed to correct the text he has 
reworked. The transposition of the sentences which introduce the 
“ Enxenplo del mercador del sandalo e del otro mercador ” has resulted 
in a defective passage (1232-33) which Keller should have corrected 
(with mention in his notes) to read: “—Seiior, dizen de la estoria 
del viejo. E dixo el rey:—Commo fue eso? Oy dezir una vegada. .. .” 

Without direct reference to the manuscript it is not easy to test 
completely the accuracy of Keller’s transcription. However, a com- 
parison with the other printed texts reveals several disparities to the 
detriment of Keller’s edition.* Notwithstanding, its merits are many 
and it is a vast improvement over previous editions. 

Of special interest is the question Keller raises with regard to the 
title by which the work is generally cited. The facsimile of fol. 63°° 
contains the following passage on which the title, Libro de los engaiios 
e los asayamientos de las mugeres, was established by Amador de los 
Rios: “ Plogo e tovo por bien que aqueste libro de aravigo en castellano 
para apercebir a los engafiados e los asayamientos de las mugeres. 
Este libro fue trasladado en noventa e un anos.” Keller would have 
us believe that according to the older copyist the title should be Zl 
libro de los enganados since this title is more in agreement with the 
general tenor of the work and emphasizes its primary purpose to 
entertain rather than to warn against the deceitful practices of 
adulterous women. Nevertheless, Keller follows the B reading and 


‘Based on the manuscript facsimile of the frontispiece and the previous 
printed editions, the following modifications are suggested: (i) change en- 
derecada (line 7) to enderescada; (ii) change aprender (10) to aprende 
(a finite verb is needed here) ; (iii) change e (30) to 0; (iv) add a su muger 
after rey (36); (v) add le after muger (43); (vi) add EF before El papagayo 
(311); (vii) change a (390) to e; (viii) add [e] after enbiarte (529) 
(a finite verb is needed here); (ix) a note is required to explain diez mara- 
vedis (588) for diez tantos of other printed texts; (x) add moga e after 
muger (643); (xi) change aquel (670) to a quel: (xii) change los (1133) 
to lo; (xiii) change qual (1167) to quel (= que él); (xiv) add e su aver 
after fijos (1168); (xv) add a sus ommes after dixo (1246); (xvi) change 
amenesgio (1265, 1340) to amanesgio; (xvii) change dizo (1277) to dizo; 
(xviii) change vayanos (1357) to vayamos. 
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Amador de los Rios, and maintains the title by which the book is 
generally known. The later copyist was aware of the incompleteness 
of the passage quoted and he therefore added fuese after libro and 
trasladado after casiellano. It is my opinion that out of carelessness 
fuese trasladado was omitted by the earlier scribe and should be 
included in the text to make the passage intelligible. It would then 
be possible to construct the passage to read: “ Plogo e tovo por bien 
que aqueste libro fuese de aravigo en castellano trasladado para 
apercebir a los enganiados. E los asayamientos de las mugeres, este 
libro, fue trasladado en noventa e un afios.” It would follow from this 
that the title should be Los asayamientos de las mugeres, “‘ The Wiles 
of Women.” Curiously enough, Amador de los Rios in his first 
reference to the work gave the title as Libro de los asayamientos et 
engannos de las mugieres (op. cit., p. 474), but later changed it to 
Libro de los engannos et asayamientos de las mugieres (op. cit., p. 
536). The B reading, “ engafos,” owes its origin to frequent mention 
of “enganhos” throughout the course of the work. The title, Los 
asayamientos de las mugeres, shows clearly what the book had become 
in the hands of the Spanish translator, namely, a narrative revealing 
the evil machinations of women written “para apercebir a los 
enganados,” rather than a work demonstrating the wisdom of 
Cendubete and the other sages as emphasized in all the other texts of 
both Oriental and Occidental traditions. 

It is interesting to note that in the Oriental form of the work under 
consideration the instruction of the prince is entrusted only to Sindi- 
bad (Cendubete in the Spanish text), while in the Occidental form 
it is entrusted to the Seven Sages. No attempt has been made by 
Keller to account for the form Cendubete ; the Syriac has Sindban, the 
Greek Syntipas, the Hebrew Sendebar and the Persian Sindbad. It 
may be assumed with confidence that the name goes back to that 
of the philosopher or sage in the lost Sanskrit original on which the 
lost Pahlavi translation was made. The Syriac version appears to 
have been based on the lost eight-century Arabic text which served 
as the immediate source of our Spanish translation. It would not be 
difficult to reconstruct the name of the sage in the lost Pahlavi text, 
a name which was eventually to give that of Cendubete. The Sanskrit 
word SippHa designates firstly a mythological semi-divine being of 
great purity and perfection, and secondly, by extension, any inspired 
sage, seer or prophet. This word may be compounded to form 
SippHAPATI with the meaning “ lord (or chief) of sages ”—originally 
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a title but easily converted into a proper name. Analogous to this is 
the title Vipyipati, “master of sciences,” which over the centuries 
was corrupted to give the proper name Brppat, the philosopher to 
whom are attributed the fables contained in the Book of Kalilah wa- 
Dimnah. It would not be amiss to assume that SrppHa of the title 
Srppi7APATI, misunderstood by the Pahlavi translator, was confused 
with Sindhu (the country around the Indus river which, to the 
Persians, was India) to give for SippHapati an alternate form 
*Sinpupatr.° The inadequate and often ambiguous indication of 
vowels in the Semitic systems of writing would account for the 
numerous variants we meet in all texts of the Oriental form. In- 
stability of form with regard to proper names of this type has already 
been noted in the case of the Kalilah wa-Dimnah tradition.® 

Equally unstable in form is the name of the king who entrusts the 
education of his son to Cendubete. If the name of a Hindi king was 
stated in the original, it has not come down to us. It is completely in 
the tradition of the Persians to attribute great wisdom and justice to 
their king Anushiravan, i.e., Khusri I (A.D. 531-579), and 
especially to his vizier Buzurjumihr, “a character so admirable that 
he may without hazard be regarded as a personification of the virtues 
rather than a creature of flesh and blood.” * The Pahlavi translator, 
one may suppose, made mention of King Khusrii, which through the 
Syriac version was interpreted by the Arabic translator as Al-Khsr 
(without vowel-pointing) and the name was ultimately transcribed 
Aleos in our Spanish text. 

The importance of the medieval Spanish representative of the Book 


5’Theodor Benfey, Das Paicatantra (Leipzig, 1859), 1, 13, suspects Srpp- 
HAPATI as being the origin of Sindibad, but he fails to account phonologically 
for the Persian form. Doubt about the Indian source of the Book of Sindibad 
has been expressed by B. Carra de Vaux: “India has stories of the same 
genre and Benfey has attempted to derive the Syntipas from an Indian proto- 
type Siddhapati, which we do not however possess; its Indian descent has 
however not been rigourously established. It may be noted on the other hand 
that the moral of these stories and characteristic feature of the trial by 
silence would rather recall Pythagorean tradition.” (The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, Leyden, 1934, Iv, 435). Cf. also Gonzalez Palencia, op. cit., p. vii. In 
a forthcoming article the present writer will attempt to dispel such a doubt 
by a detailed examination of the Indian (both Hindi and Buddhist) elements 
in the Sindibad tradition with regard to technique of literary composition, 
stylisties and recurring motifs. 

*Cf. Martin Sprengling, “ Kalila Studies,” American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, xu (1924), 90, for the suggestion that variants 
in proper names would aid in the classification of Kalilah wa-Dimnah 
manuscripts. 

*Reuben Levy, “ Persia and the Arabs,” in The Legacy of Persia (Oxford, 
1953) p. 69. 
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of Sindibad to students of comparative literature rests mainly on 
its descent from a direct line of texts, the only extant one of which 
is the Syriac Sindban. To guide students in further investigation, 
Keller’s edition concludes with a general as well as selected biblio- 
graphy. Unfortunately, a few significant items have been neglected. 
For the Occidental branch the best general discussion is found in 
the Preface of Killis Campbell’s edition of the Middle English Seven 
Sages of Rome (Boston, 1907). Specific tales are analyzed by 
Alexander Hagerty Krappe in an important series of articles entitled 
“ Studies on the Seven Sages of Rome,” Archivum Romanicum, vin 
(1924), 386-407; 1x (1925), 345-365; x (192%), 163-176; xn 
(1933, 271-282; xix (1935), 213-226. Recurring motifs of the 
tales of the Oriental branch are elaborated in the notes and appendices 
of N. M. Penzer to his edition (The Ocean of Story, 10 Vols., London, 
1924-28) of C. Tawney’s translation of the Kathdsaritsaigara of 
Somadeva. 

Attempts to ascertain the extent of the influence exerted by the 
Spanish version of the widely diffused Book of Sindibad on con- 
temporaneous and later writers of prose fiction have been futile. 
Only in oral tradition has it been possible to discern traces of an 
occasional tale. Among the Judeo-Spanish folk stories collected by 
Wagner in Constantinople is found an interpolated tale analogous to 
the “ Exenplo del perro e de la culebra a del niio”* A later addition 
to the Book of Sindibad, present only in the Occidental versions of 
the Seven Sages of Rome, is the famous tale of the Matron of 
Ephesus. It also has entered the oral tradition of the Spanish- 
speaking Jews, forming one of the interpolated tales in the Story of 
King Solomon and the Feathers recorded from Bitolj, Yugoslavia, 
by Mrs. Crews.® It is justly fitting that the Sephardie Jews, who 
played such a significant part in transmitting to the West tales and 
legends of Oriental provenance, should keep alive this precious folk 
material from the land of their forefathers, Spain of the Middle Ages. 


The Johns Hopkins University GEORGE T. ARTOLA 


®Max Leopold Wagner, Beitrége zur Kenntnis des Judenspanischen von 


Konstantinopel (Vienna, 1914), pp. 55 and 57. 
* Cynthia M. Crews, Recherches sur le Judéo-Espagnol dans les Pays Bal- 


kaniques (Paris, 1935), pp. 91-92. 
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The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, Vol. I, ed. Fredson Bowers 
(Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1953. xviii + 469 pp.). IT 
is welcome, indeed, to find that scholars are turning their attention 
to the greatly neglected problem of modern texts of the major 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists. On the one hand the present 
century has seen the development of biliographical knowledge and on 
the other, we are still forced to rely on generally unsatisfactory, 
usually 19th century, editions of Lyly, Greene, Peele (this deficiency 
is currently being remedied), Dekker, Heywood, Chapman, Marston, 
Middleton, and Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Perhaps some of the more zealous adherents of the “ New Bibliog- 
raphy” would include Kyd, Marlowe (excepting, of course, Sir 
Walter Greg’s edition, or study, of Dr. Faustus), and Webster in the 
foregoing list. The reasons for such regard are found when one 
examines this first volume of Professor Bowers’ edition of The 
Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker. Here are assembled in almost 
clinical purity the results of what may be called “ scientific ” bibliog- 
raphy. As those who have read Professor Bowers’ reviews and other 
writings know, he is a scholar who admits no compromise. In ten 
pages he describes the nature of his edition and the principles on 
which it is constructed. By their very density these pages are not 
easy reading for one inexperienced in modern bibliography. The 
machinery or “textual apparatus for each play consists of (1) a 
brief textual introduction, (2) footnotes to the text, (3) explanatory 
notes on the more important emendations or examples of refusals to 
emend, (4) details of the pressvariant formes in authoritative editions, 
(5) a list of the readings in the accidentals altered from the copy 
text except for those described above as silently normalized, (6) an 
historical collation of the substantive and semi-substantive variants 
in editions other than the couy text before 1700.” The text of each 
play follows the original spelling, while the original punctuation has 
been altered as little as possible. The editor’s purpose has been to 
create a critical edition which will represent, as accurately as biblio- 
graphical techniques can ascertain, the original printer’s copy. 

Only a highly skilled bibliographer who repeats all of Professor 
Bowers’ collations and analyzes the information to identify corrected 
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and uncorrected formes, the number of skeleton-formes, the number 
of compositors involved, and the like can review this edition properly, 
There are five copies of Q, of The Shoemakers’ Holiday scattered in 


England and America plus eighteen other copies of the remaining five 
quartos printed before 17v0. For the other plays which are here | 
edited, some thirty-three copies of their respective first editions are 
extant—none went into a second printing. Since the requisite col. , 
lation would involve extensive travel and since the identification of — 
compositors is time-consuming, even with the apparatus provided by ( 
Professor Bowers, we are forced to rely upon the his well-known 
accuracy and judgment. Perhaps no other edition of an Elizabethan ( 
dramatist has been more scrupulously compiled. | 
Professor R. C. Bald (MP, tu, 205) has noted blunders on the ( 
first page of text: the “ weepes” of 1. 20: should be a marginal stage 
direction, while ll. 25-6, originally a couplet, are here printed as 
prose. These can be regarded only as cheering evidence for us lesser | 
mortals that sometimes Homer nods; they are not characteristic. é 
I, myself, am somewhat troubled by the matter of the songs in 
The Shoemakers’ Holiday. In 1951 Dr. William Bowden published é 
The English Dramatic Lyric, 1603-42 (Yale Studies in English, 118), I 
wherein, among other matters, he showed rather conclusively that the 
first song should appear in III, y (Bowers III, iii) and the second at s 
the beginning of IV, ii ‘(Bowers IV, i). In Q,, Professor Bowers’ t 
copy text, these songs are printed between Dekker’s epistle and The | 
Prologue, and so they appear in Professor Bowers’ edition. It may, | + 
quite rightly, be argued that a critical edition reproduces the original 
copy and that in this copy the epistle, the songs, and The Prologue 
were given the printer in that arrangement. Whatever the argument, é 
the fact remains that the present text does not represent what seem- i 
ingly happened in the playhouse. ,' 
Thus such a text as Professor Bowers’ raises a question. Since he | | 
says: “A eritical edition is neither a diplomatic nor a facsimile | 
reprint addressed principally to those who need to make a close study I 
of the most minute formal characteristics of a text,” is it not pertinent : 
to enquire to whom such a text really is addressed and whether a : 
critical edition is actually an end in itself? C 
Certainly any student, graduate or undergraduate, needs explana- . 
tory notes if he is to understand a number of things in almost any f 
Elizabethan or Jaccbean play. For example, such a line as “ Yes, i 
is threepence, I smell the rose ” (Shoemakers’ Holiday, ed. H. l 
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Spencer, III, iv, 171) is something of a problem without Professor 
Spencer’s elucidation that the Elizabethan threepence had a rose on 
the obverse and that Margery is playing the part of a sovereign dis- 
pensing maundy alms. I have heard, although nothing is said of it 
in the present work, that a separate volume of explanatory notes by 
another hand may appear as part of the whole edition. 

The implications of this bring us to the second question concerning 
a critical edition. If the textual scholar limits himself to the physical 
evidence of the printed book together with the paleographical, he will 
ignore a number of emendations such as those based on phonological 
evidence or on such evidence as Dr. Bowden provides for the songs. 
It seems to me that a critical edition is the beginning point for an 
edition which will utilize all evidence and which will contain the 
necessary explanatory material. 

Another aspect of this edition has larger implications. Of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, Professor Bowers remarks: “The text clearly being 
a corrupt memorial reconstruction, there can be no transcriptional 
link between the autograph papers for the original form of the play 
and the manuscript furnished to the printer.” By rough count this 
play is under the 1500 lines which Sir Walter Greg posited as prima 
facie evidence for abridgment. Thus it would seem that an editor 
should examine the possibility that Sir Thomas Wyatt is an abridged 
text. As a matter of fact, the traditional view has long been that 
Sir Thomas Wyatt is an abridgment of the lost two part play, “ Lady 
Jane Grey,” for which Henslowe paid Dekker, Chettle, Heywood, 
Smith, and Webster. If it is an abridgment, a transcriptional link 
does exist, unless one posits the theory of memorial reconstruction of 
either the abridgment or a process of memorial reconstruction which 
involved a coincidental abridgment. Whatever Professor Bowers’ con- 
clusion, he should be candid with his reader and should discuss the 
problem. Our knowledge of Elizabethan dramatic MSS, is very 
limited, and the possibility of hasty abridgment giving rise to an 
inferior text is one that warrants consideration. As Professor Bowers 
says, the text indicates “a compositor following difficult copy rather 
strictly.” Just why a memorially reconstructed text should be poor 
copy is something I do not understand. Such copy may be imagined 
as differing from the original, but why should the copy cause difficulty 
for the compositor? Slovenly copy could very easily originate in an 
abridgment of an original play. Lines would be deleted, bridging 
lines inserted, and, through quick carelessness, faulty ascriptions could 
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easily come into being. I do not say that such was the case with 
this play; I do not know; but I do believe that there has bee, 
altogether too ready an uncritical acceptance of the handy theory of 
memorial reconstruction which can be used to explain away almost 
anything. In any area where certainty is elusive, it is only natural 
to seek a quick and ready answer; but the natural tendency should be 
avoided until all avenues have been carefully explored. 

The thoroughness and accuracy with which Professor Bowers hag 
carried through a large task deserve our thanks. The plays are being 
made available. 


Yale University CHARLES TYLER PROUTY 


William Frost, Dryden and the Art of Translation (New Haven; 
Yale Univ. Press, 1955. ix +- 100 pp. $3.50. Yale Studies in English, 
128). AS the title of Mr. Frost’s study indicates, his purpose is a 
double one, to assess Dryden’s achievement and to outline a theory of 
translation. His two-fold aim is especially commendable since critics 
of particular translators often show little concern with defining the 
basis for their judgments. They tend to go ahead and compare. 
Arnold, As Mr. Frost points out, is a classic example. But what sort 
of theory does the critic want? One that will help him understand 
what the translator has done and why, or a theory that will offer 
measures of comparative aesthetic value? If the former, then his 
task is to review actual performances and to make appropriate general- 
izations. If the latter, then he has a very large task indeed: he must 
present a complete theory of literature, showing where the transla- 
tion genre fits in and what are the criteria for judging it. 

Although Mr. Frost sets out in search of the second type of theory 
and describes (in five pages) the nature of literature and correct 
procedures for successful translation, most of his subsequent discussion 
of Dryden’s texts is based on a review of the work of earlier translators 
and critics. After comparing versions of Horace’s Diffugere nives, he 
concludes that “a verse translation is a commentary on the original,” 
a re-creation within another language, not a facsimile reproduction. 
The error of looking for a reproduction underlies most of the “ false 
expectations ” that readers bring to translations, such as the assump- 
tion that the diction or metre of the original should be mechanically 
copied in the version. 
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Among these “ false expectations,” Mr. Frost dismisses too easily 
“the belief that a translation can be appropriately tested, like a 
medicine, by observing the patient’s reactions—provided of course that 
you select the right patient.” Substitute “work of literature” for 
“ translation,” and this remark seems to describe one of the indis- 
pensable beliefs of literary criticism. How else do we test a work, 
however carefully we define our methods of observing and checking 
our reactions? Having rejected this kind of testing, Mr. Frost 
presents his picture of the ideal translator at work, “ grasping firmly 
the pillar symbols of the original poem” and then supplying the 
appropriate “ local symbols ” (images, metaphors, rhymes, assonances, 
etc.). This critical theory, like others, must be judged by what the 
critic does with it. Fortunately for his account of Dryden’s practice, 
Mr. Frost relies little on such solemn and cumbersome machinery. 

He in fact considers ” Dryden’s manipulations of literal meaning as 
they are influenced by his general inheritance from the past, by his 
awareness of the needs of literature during his lifetime, and by his 
sensitivity to ‘meanings’ beyond the literal meaning of the words in a 
foreign poem.” In the most useful section of his book, “ Dryden’s 
Methods,” he adheres quite closely to this excellent program. For 
example, in discussing the “ catalogue of trees” passage in Palamon 
and Arcite, he shows how Dryden was affected by a device used earlier 
by Spenser and other poets. Objections to Dryden’s circumlocutions 
and set scenes are less valid, he observes, if we keep in mind the whole 
context of a work and Augustan rather than nineteenth-century 
expectations in natural description. The treatment of rhythm—for 
example, of Dryden’s “ awareness of the individual line ”—is sound, 
though scant for the poet who wrote that Virgil’s “ verse is everywhere 
sounding the very thing in your ears whose sense it bears.” 

When Mr. Frost turns to the “ Larger Problems,” the inadequacy 
of the opening theoretical chapter becomes noticeable. Comparison 
with Mr. Douglas Knight’s first-rate study, Pope and the Heroic 
Tradition, which this book in some ways resembles, is illuminating. 
Mr. Knight provides the kind of framework for the study of Pope’s 
translations that would be equally useful for the study of Dryden’s. 
By starting with an account of Pope’s relationship to poetic tradition 
and to Homer—or rather to the contemporary Homer of the Heroick 
Poem—he makes his analysis of the texts clear and meaningful. We 
are very sure of what he is looking for. To provide a similar frame- 
work for the analysis of Dryden’s vast and varied output as a trans- 
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lator is indeed a very large order, perhaps quite beyond the compass of 
a one-hundred-page monograph. Certainly there is God’s plenty jn 
the way of material, since Dryden wrote extensively on the art of trang. 
lation and on most of the poets he turned into English. But Mr. Frost 
makes surprisingly little use of these riches. He gives the briefest 
summary of Dryden’s theory of paraphrase, refers slightly to the 
lengthy discussions of heroic poetry, and quotes few of those pene. 


trating observations on the “ character ” of various writers, which tell ‘ 


us so much about Dryden’s view of the works he was translating. 
And yet for Dryden, rendering this individual “ character” was 
among the first obligations of the translator. For the purpose of 
assessing his achievement, including his failures, Dryden’s term seems 
more useful than “ pillar symbols.” So it seems more appropriate to 
measure his Aenets by the contemporary theory of the true Heroick 
Poem than by a schematic analysis of the Odyssey and the Aeneid in 
terms of chaos and order. But as intimated, Mr. Frost does not make 
much use of his theoretical yard-sticks. He returns—as all critics 
inevitably must—to “ observing the patient’s reactions.” He rightly 
admires Dryden’s “ energy and rapidity,” observes that he was “ cor- 
rect in claiming a kinship between Chaucer’s spirit and his own,” and 
finds that he “ is less intense than Virgil in communicating certain 
effects of horror and pathos.” The final judgment is thus fairly 
traditional, and the reader must agree with the author that this 
study of Dryden’s translations is no more than “ exploratory.” 


Harvard University REUBEN A. BROWER 


John Traugott, Tristram Shandy’s World: Sterne’s Philosophical 
Rhetoric (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1953. 
xvi + 162 pp. $3.00). THE new awareness of the role of formal 
rhetoric in much eighteenth-century literature is proving useful. 
Nineteenth-century aesthetics and critical presuppositions made it 
possible to ignore the presence of the “ neutral art ” of rhetoric in such 
works as Pope’s Imitations of Horace and Gulliver's Travels, and 
consequently to read them as personal confessions rather than, in patt. 
rhetorical discourses, The habit of identifying an author with his 
work has led to serious misunderstanding of the aims and methods of 
Augustan art. 

Sterne has always suffered from misinterpretation of this sort. He 
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has been considered self-conscious, artificial, and sentimental. His 
apologists in our century, answering these criticisms, have failed 
sufficiently to recognize that Tristram Shandy is, among other things, 
a brilliant rhetorical work. In view of Sterne’s constant references 
to rhetoric and eloquence, this is a rather surprising fact ; but we may 
be glad that the topic has been reserved to so discerning a critic as 
Professor Traugott. This is certainly one of the best studies of 
Sterne’s art. It challenges several persistent questionable interpreta- 
tions and sets Tristram Shandy in a new light. 

The study is equally divided into two parts: the first deals with the 
conceptual world of the novel, the second with its rhetorical structure. 
The analyses of scenes and episodes are too complex for mere sum- 
mary. It is practical only to touch on some of the principal ideas in 
the book. 

Traugott begins with Sterne’s use of Locke, and it is soon evident 
that he has read both Tristram Shandy and the Essay to better pur- 
pose than have many of Sterne’s critics. Briefly, his thesis is that 
Locke is not so much the source of Sterne’s ideas as the occasion of 
them. Sterne does not borrow ideas from Locke; rather he subverts 
Locke’s system, exploiting its ambiguities and difficulties and drama- 
tizing them in his characters. The problem for both Locke and Sterne 
is the same: “ How can isolated minds communicate?” Locke an- 
swers that this can be done only though clearly determinate ideas and 
exactly determined language. Sterne creates a world in which no one 
ever holds a distinctly determined idea, and yet the characters com- 
municate through private rhetoric apprehended in the context of 
human situations. Sterne’s comic genius denies the validity of Locke’s 
rationalism in the mundane sphere of daily, familiar intercourse. 
Similarly, though Locke disparages rhetoric as a deceptive art, wit as 
trivial, and the passions as distorters of truth, Sterne creates a be- 
lievable world, using rhetoric as his method. wit as his instrument, 
and the passions as ever-present forces shaping the motives of his 
characters. Thus Tristram Shandy uses Lockean concepts, but is none 
the less a comic inversion of Locke’s system, 

Traugott says some sensible things in opposition to those who con- 
sider Tristram Shandy to be an adumbration of the stream-of-con- 
sciousness novel. He concludes that, though Sterne uses association 
of ideas abundantly, the digressive structure of the book is a device of 
comic rhetoric, not of phychological analysis. ‘Traugott’s discussion 
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of Sterne’s treatment of time is also at variance with recent inter. 
pretation. 

As Sterne subverted Locke, so he perverted conventional rhetoric 
to serve his own ends: to define character, feelings, attitudes, to expose 
motives and affections, and to render a coherent world. He uses 
rhetoric in Tristram Shandy as he did in his sermons—to force the 
reader to participate in the rhetorical proofs, Sterne’s alleged self. 
consciousness thus proves to be largely the self-consciousness of the 
reader, the victim of rhetorical devices which force him through the 
persistent, witty dialectic to examine his own motives and to construct, 
occasionally with wry distaste, the history of his own mind. 

Inflated rhetoric is always available to check and control sentiment, 
The rhetorical cadences and ornaments of any of the famous pathetic 
passages should be heard and recognized for what they are —the 
deliberate devices of the comic rhetor. Traugott maintains rather 
too strenuously that Tristram Shandy is not a novel, but a comic, 
rhetorical treatise that merely borders on narrative. It is true, no 
doubt, that in this timeless world there is no progression, no character 
development; that Sterne gives us not action, but rhetorical deserip- 
tions of ideas embodied in characters who almost approach being 
prosopopoeias. But no useful critical purpose will be served by identi- 
fying the book totally with its rhetoric, however much that rhetoric 
may determine its structure. Rhetoric surely remains in Tristram 
Shandy the instrument of imagination. 


University of Minnesota SAMUEL HOLT MONK 


Robert H. Super, Walter Savage Landor: a Biography (New York: 
New York Univ. Press, 1954. xv -}- 654 pp. $7.50). TO write e 
balanced, full, and scholarly life of Walter Savage Landor, whose 
active and contentious career stretched over eighty-nine years and 
touched events and people of the first importance in the eighteenth 
as well as the nineteenth century, called for the talents of a super 
scholar (no pun on the author’s name intended). This biography is 
an excellent factual record of the private, public, and literary achieve 
ments of Landor. Its full documentation indicates the extent to 
which Professor Super, who had access to much new material here and 
abroad, has added to or corrected the nineteenth century biography by 


John Forster and the more recent Savage Landor by Malcolm Elwin. 
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While necessarily leaning on Forster for letters and documents no 
longer available, the author has demonstrated by reference to original 
manuscripts that on many points Forster was biased by self-interest 
and general Victorian or personal prejudices. Lee Harlan has al- 
ready shown how Forster profited by making himself the confident 
and literary agent of a number of leading Victorian writers, notably 
Dickens. Super has concluded, with respect to Landor (partly from 
evidence in manuscripts collected by Harlan), that “ Forster was 
sadly dishonest in his quotations from letters, frequently for no 
apparent reason.” And in his notes he has given abundant examples 
of Forster’s garbling or suppressing significant passages in letters 
which are still extant. 

Forster, of course, had certain advantages which he made use of to 
the full: he knew Landor and many of his friends and contemporaries, 
and without the meticulous scholar’s inhibitions about speculating on 
character and motives, he was often able to make shrewd and enter- 
taining interpretations which still have a certain validity where evi- 
dence discovered later has not contraverted them. Super, on the 
other hand, has eschewed that biographical luxury. He says in his 
Preface: “1 have rigorously denied myself any latitude of speculation 
about matters for which the evidence is inadequate.” 

Professor Super has acknowledged his debt to Elwin, who corrected 
and supplemented Forster, particularly in the area of Landor’s family 
relationships, but who, writing at the beginnixg of the second World 
War, was cut off from manuscript material in Britain, the United 
States, and Italy. Elwin generously turned over all the Landor 
family papers and other sources he had gathered to Super, who writes: 
“] have been impressed more than once that evidence unknown to Mr. 
Elwin has borne out his shrewd inferences, but I have not allowed my- 
self to follow him or to embark on imaginings of my own where the 
evidence was not to be found.” In fact, Super’s interpretation of 
events and analysis of characters do not differ widely from those of 
Elwin, but his documentation and his scholarly balance, as well as his 
addition of some important details, have made his book a more 
valuable guide to the study of Landor among his contemporaries. 

Another virtue of this biography, not shared by earlier ones, is that 
it keeps a sense of proportion and chronology, though from another 
point of view that has been a handicap. The necessity of covering so 
long a life of a man so restless and given to constant change of resi- 
dence and frequent visits to friends has tempted the author into a 
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sometimes dull recital of movements and dates, visits without point 
and episodes lacking in significance. To this extent the author has 
been the victim of his own thoroughness, though he assures the reader 
that his pruning has reduced the length of the book by nearly fifty 
per cent. 

On the whole, however, a picture of Landor as a fascinating but 
difficult personality, irascible and kindly, vain and penetratingly 
astute, childlike in his gullibility and quixotic in his attacks upon 
what he considered tyranny or injustice—appears here in this 
restrained narrative more convincingly than in the impressionistic 
interpretations of Forster. Professor Super has not thrown much 
new light on Landor’s love affairs or his family troubles, his friendship 
with Dickens or with Browning, but he has viewed them in perspective, 
and he has fortified with concrete evidence Elwin’s distrust of Forster, 

If the account of Landor’s literary productions appears to lean 
heavily on pedestrian summaries, it is because the biographer has not 
assumed the critic and has been concerned mainly with relating his 
subject’s literary activity to his life. The importance of literature to 
Landor is everywhere made apparent. And the degree to which the 
classics governed his whole outlook is subtly stressed in the statement 
that “ Landor’s sharpest thrust ” against a barrister who had insulted 
him “ was the suggestion that his man could not read Latin.” 


Rutgers University LESLIE A. MARCHAND 


A. E. Housman, The Manuscript Poems, ed. Tom Burns Haber 
(Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1955. xiv +- 146 pp. $4.50). 
POOR Housman! His scholar’s care for his poetic core (“ it is best 
that what I have written should be printed while I am here to see it 
through the press and control its spelling and punctuation ”) was in 
vain, and his husbanding of a meagre productivity has inevitably been 
betrayed. Where another generation read the first and “ last ” pub- 
lished poems of the Shropshire lad and murmured, “ Few, but roses,” 
our studious contemporaries may be put off by More Poems, Additional 
Poems, and Manuscript Poems—not to mention the biography of a 
pathetic man who might seem, in the words of Auden’s acid sonnet, 
to have “‘ Kept tears like dirty postcards in a drawer.” In short, 
the glamor and uniqueness of Housman’s two books have been 
tarnished—not by re-reading, in spite of critical sniping from Garrod 
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to Connolly—but by the discovery of how sterile his life was, and how 
unusual it was for him to write as well as he did for a short while in 
the 1890’s. 

The latter discovery is partly the result of Professor Haber’s edition 
of 136 hitherto unpublished snippets of verse in Housman’s four MS. 
notebooks, the tables that Housman had already used for his own 
publication, and that his brother and others had rifled for everything 
printed after Last Poems. These Notebooks, now in the Library of 
Congress, have been restored from the mutilation Laurence Housman 
felt his brother’s will constrained him to perform, and they still con- 
tain “ usable drafts ” of nine-tenths of the Collected Poems. “It will 
be many years,” Haber says elsewhere, “ before the usefulness of the 
collection is fully assayed.” 

The basis of Haber’s claim lies in his belief that the Notebooks, 
whose original order and contents he has reconstructed, “ contain 
many of the essential records, plus a wealth of minutiae equally im- 
portant to the student of the poet’s way. These records . . . at the 
same time enable us to correct several long-standing misconceptions— 
some of them planted by A. E. H. himself.” Students of Housman’s 
craftsmanship will indeed be enlightened by the early drafts of lines 
and stanzas (Part III of Haber’s book), which show almost without 
exception how the poet’s final phrasing made the earlier alternatives 
sound synthetic: for example, the difference between “ Wake: the 
vaulted shadow shatters ” and “ Wake; the axe of morning shatters,” 
ete., or between “ Shot? so quick, so clean an ending?” and “ Nine- 
teen! so quick and clean an ending?” Students will also appreciate 
Haber’s footnotes to the Fragments themselves (Part II) showing 
the ultimate disposition of detached phrases and lines, although one 
may feel that he has missed a colorful quatrain written in January 
1895 (p. 52) that resembles the magnificent epigram Housman was to 
compose two decades later, the “ Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries.” 

Apart from this utilitarian information about diction and structure, 
the most interesting thing in the book is Haber’s discovery that, con- 
trary to Housman’s famous statement that he wrote most of A Shrop- 
shire Lad “in the early months of 1895,” the poet had actually pro- 
duced about one-third of it before that year and was to write another 
one-third after those months; furthermore, it is September 1890 that 
“marks the start of the ‘continuous excitement’ that produced ” the 
memorable little book. Even Housman’s statement about Last Poems, 
that “ About a quarter of this matter belongs to April of the present 
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year” (1922) seems to be exaggeration: that one-seventh “ belongs 
to the present year” (his rejected phrase though not his figure) is 
probably nearer the truth. 

Haber’s work comprises, in short, a short, good book. Not only are 
the binding, printing, and jacket as clean as a Housman lyric, but 
Haber’s writing is unobtrusive without being dull. It is not easy to 
summarize statistics in as lively a fashion as one finds on, say, pp. 
28-29, or to keep one’s bibliographical balance so adroitly as in the 
amusing footnote to pp. 133-134. It is good to learn that Haber, who 
has been milking this material in a number of articles and notes since 
1951, is working on a definitive edition of Housman’s collected poems, 
To have all the readings—and writings—in one place will focus the 
reader’s eye on the achievements of the completed poetry, and will 
hold up once again A. E. H.’s still-defended challenge-cup. 


University of Virginia FREDERICK L. GWYNN 


E. Hilda Dale, La Poésie francaise en Angleterre, 1850-1890, sa 
fortune et son influence (Paris: Marcel Didier, 1954. 145 pp.). 
SINCE A. J. Farmer’s monograph, Le Mouvement esthétique et 
décadent en Angleterre, 1873-1900, considers in some detail the impact 
of French poetry on English writers of the 1880’s, E. Hilda Dale feels 
free to pass over these “ aesthetic ” years when verse and other forms 
of what Tennyson called “poisonous honey stolen from France” 
exerted the clearest and most demonstrable attraction. The title of 
her study is therefore a bit misleading. Though she has something 
to say of the shifting reputation of the French poets throughout the 
second half of the nineteenth century, her central emphasis falls on 
a rather limited area of actual “influence,” the relation of Théodore 
deBanville’s work and theory to the poetic practice of Austin Dobson 
and his friends. Her most valid conclusions reinforce the argument 
of J. K. Robinson’s admirable article, “ A Neglected Phrase of the 
Aesthetic Movement: English Parnassianism” (PMLA, Lxvill 
[1953], 733-754), which appeared while her book was in the press. 

Professor Dale’s climax, however, proves a bit anti-climactic, for 
her study has a broad initial impulse, and it ranges over poets of 
far greater significance than either Banville or Dobson. It begins 
with a rapid survey of the larger hostilities—social and political, as 
well as literary between England and France in the "fifties and 
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‘sixties ; and it eventually goes so far as to suggest that the quickening 
of British sympathies with things French in the ’seventies, after the 
Franco-Prussian War, may explain the peculiar vogue of Banville’s 
formalism. Miss Dale’s comments on Tennyson and Rossetti seem 
rather unoriginal and irrelevant to her purpose; and her effort to 
show why French verse ultimately did inspire some imitation leads 
her quite rashly to assume that Browning was too difficult to have 
any influence at all on his contemporaries. But her comparison 
between Arnold and Leconte de Lisle, whom Arnold may never have 
read, is suggestive and discreetly developed. Likewise, her contrast 
between Swinburne and Victor Hugo, his literary idol, helps define 
the work of each; and her listing of the few echoes of Baudelaire in 
Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads is properly tentative and a reminder 
that a poet need not himself greatly resemble another whom he 
professes to admire. As a chronicle of the reception of the verse, her 
work throws some interesting sidelights on the anomalies of Victorian 
taste. “ On serait méme tenté de dire,” she writes, “ que, vers 1855-60, 
la popularité en Angleterre d’un poete d’outre-Manche est en propor- 
tion inverse de ses mérites littéraires.” Béranger, for example, she 
tells us, was highly overpraised at a time when Hugo at the peak of 
his power was all but ignored. In the ’seventies, despite Swinburne’s 
fine elegy (1868) and a discerning early appreciation by George 
Saintsbury (1875), Baudelaire still aroused no serious concern (it 
was not until the ‘nineties that he was held in any high critical 
esteem). And in the ’eighties, when minor Parnassians like Banville 
and Sully-Prudhomme had become almost household words to young 
English poets, Leconte de Lisle, “le chef des Parnassiens,” remained 
unread, unhonored, and untranslated. 

When she turns at length to Banville and his English imitators, 
Miss Dale has clear evidence of a direct indebtedness. Yet she 
concedes that the influence was almost exclusively technical (for 
Banville, after all, had few ideas to impart) and the disciples most 
deeply impressed by his example were all, except Swinburne, dis- 
tinctly minor poets, John Payne, Gosse, Lang, Henley, Dobson and 
others far less adroit, a following much more numerous than the 
little master could possibly have attracted among his own countrymen. 
Banville, she points out, was in fact no very subtle metrist, a 
Parnassian only in his concern with form—or rather with the specific 
“Old-French ” forms, the ballade, the rondeau, the triolet, the rondel, 
the villanelle. He was less the strenuous artist like Gautier than the 
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cheerful craftsman whose exercises in verse helped make available 
these long-forgotten patterns, the prosodist whose Petit Traité de 
poéste frangaise explained the fixed rules by which greater singers 
like Villon and Charles d'Orléans had governed their performance, 
Miss Dale clearly records the progress of the English reception of the 
old forms, but she is too eager not to overstate the importance or 
length of their vogue, which she believes largely over by the end of 
the ‘eighties. 

Accordingly, instead of extending her argument, she unduly r- 
stricts and curtails it. She insists that Hopkins, who expressed 
contempt for the work of Dobson, “ne se laissa pas touché par Ia 
> She forgets that Hopkins left at least one triolet as index 
that he was not wholly proof against the appeal of the “ Old-French” 
forms. Dobson, she remembers, continued until the end to exercise 
his talent within the limits of the fixed pattern; but when he died in 
1921, “le genre de poésie dont il avait été le représentat attitré 
mourut avec lut.” Certainly the new poets of 1921 had other objects 
in view than the somewhat naive formalism of the Victorian reviva- 
lists. Yet it is a serious error to assume that the old forms no longer 
appeared in English poetry. Not only have they persisted in much 
light verse down to our own time. They have also on occasion 
provided a welcome discipline to some of our best contemporary 
writers. Auden, for instance, like the earlier Pound, has turned the 
strict sestina, while Eliot has woven a modified sestina into his Four 
Quartets. As for the villanelle, perhaps the most difficult of all the 
“ Old-French ” forms, I can think of none in the language truer or 
stronger than Dylan Thomas’s “ Do not go gentle into that good 
night.” If we bear such examples in mind, we may feel that the 
influence of Banville on Dobson and his circle had larger consequences 
than Miss Dale intimates. But we may nonetheless value her account 
of how that influence began and spread in late-Victorian England. 


mode.’ 


Columbia University JEROME HAMILTON BUCKLEY 


Estella Ruth Taylor, The Modern Irish Writers (Lawrence: Univ. of 
Kansas Press, 1954. x-+-176 pp. $3.50). PROFESSOR Taylor’s 
book raises the question of whether the writers identified with the 
Irish Literary Revival can properly be described as a school—that is, 
a group operating under a common influence and motivated by similar 
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ideals and objectives—or whether, as one Dublin wit put it, they were 
merely five or six people who lived in the same town and hated each 
other cordially. Did they acknowledge a common ethic? Did they 
have a leader? Did they formulate objectives and issue manifestos? 
If so, did they examine their own work in the light of such pronounce- 
ments? Instead of examining their work for evidences of common 
influence and motivation, however, Professor Taylor has chosen to rest 
her case—that they did constitute a school—on the rather sizeable 
body of literary gossip, biography, memoir and letters which was really 
a by-product of the movement. She proves that they were entirely 
conscious of the role they were playing and that they never allowed 
each other to forget it. 

She ably points out that the writers identified their own destinies 
with that of their country, even in exile, and that they were race 
conscious and constantly examined each other’s work for evidences of 
authenticity. But they never forgot their debt to English culture and 
never condoned the bitterness toward England which was to plunge 
the nation into revolution and then civil war. She shows that 
Ireland’s writers never allowed their enthusiasm for the revival of 
Gaelic culture to confuse them so that they gave their approval to 
the Irish government’s idiotic program of compulsory Gaelic in the 
schools and in government service. Although united in a common 
cause they had no hesitation about feeling out each other’s weaknesses 
and recording them in shining epigrams. In fact their work, as 
Professor Taylor demonstrates, was full of personal prejudice, accu- 
sations and recriminations. 

Since Yeats was the leader of the school and formulated its 
principles, Professor Taylor ably discusses his theories and tries to 
assess the amount of support they received from his associates. In 
particular she concentrates on Yeats’ theory of the spoken, or more 
accurately the chanted, word and cites AE’s dissent. In 1900 he 
wrote Yeats, “Ideas have a beauty in themselves apart from words, 
and in literature or art I think the aim of the writer should be to 
afford an avenue to the idea, and make the reader forget the words 
or painting or sound which first evoked it.” But Yeats prevailed, 
and his dictum was echoed by Synge, O’Casey and Stephen Dedalus, 
which after all is not so strange in a people whose native literature 
continued to be an oral art until relatively modern times. 

Professor Taylor bases her study almost entirely upon the work of 
the older generation of Irish writers. In addition to Yeats, Synge, 
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Moore, Lady Gregory, AE and Joyce she discusses such peripheral, 


though no less interesting figures as Stephen MacKenna, Denis | 
Gwynn, L. A. G. Strong, Darrell Figgis and A. E. Malone while g | 


the same time ignoring Sean O’Faolain, Liam O’Flaherty, Austin | 


Clarke and even Sean O’Casey. This would be less questionable jf 
her study were confined to the founders of the Literary Revival. But 
her title is The Modern Irish Writers, and she defines her subject as 
“the school of modern Irish writers whose activities were centered jn 


Dublin during the nineties and the first four decades of the twentieth | 


century.” Her explanation for omitting O’Casey is that he did not 
engage in that “interchange of critical opinion” which was the 
subject of her study. Whatever validity this distinction has—and 
one wonders if it has any validity when one considers O’Casey’s six 
volumes of autobiography and almost a lifetime of literary controversy 
—it leaves the reader with the impression that she has been arbitrary 
in selecting the writers whose opinions she considers relevant. 

But it would be wrong to infer that her conclusions would be 
materially different if she had swept all of the birds, and not just 
the early ones, into her net. As it is she has had to work her way 
through a mass of opinions, some of it as irresponsible as Denis 
Gwynn’s claim that Edward Martyn was the real leader of the schooi. 
As they would say in Dublin, “ Sure what would he know about it?” 


New York University DAVID H. GREENE 


Stephen E. Whicher, Freedom and Fate: An Inner Life of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. 
203 pp. $4.75). EMERSON has become one of the unapproach- 
able authors—impenetrable, irrelevant, a closed book. As anyone can 
testify who has tried to bring him to the attention of students in recent 
years, he encounters a profound indifference far more damning than 
mere hostility. Resentment at his moralism, suspicion of his “in- 
spirational ” air, contempt for his easy way with evil—these are things 
of the past, along with admiration for such qualities. There has 
been a failure of common terms: the active, viable taste of our time 
finds nothing in Emerson to like or dislike. Thus the problem for 
one who thinks he knows better is to reopen communication, and the 
burden of proof lies on him. 

Rehabilitation is not the avowed purpose of Mr. Whicher’s “ inner 
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life” of Emerson—which is very modestly presented—but I think it 
js the essential direction of the book. By implication, Mr. Whicher 
demonstrates not only that Emerson can be available to a modern 
sensibility but also that he should be—that he speaks our language 
despite differences of dialect. The “inner life ” which is the material 
of Freedom and Fate is a region of felt thought, undogmatic, paradoxi- 
cal, fluid. It is a play of themes that are acts as well as ideas, in a 
mind that habitually “ makes any assertion of belief against the felt 
pull of its lurking opposite, the two forming together a total truth 
of experience.” Surely this is not unfamiliar ground to the twentieth- 
century reader ; and it is the common ground, as Mr. Whicher remarks, 
between Emerson and other nineteenth-century Americans who cur- 
rently enjoy more favor—Melville and Henry Adams—just as it is the 
link between Emerson and another victim of indifference: Walt 
Whitman. Moreover, the content of Emerson’s experience, like its 
pattern, is anything but remote. His particular intellectual situation 
—Calvinism and “the sceptical philosophy ” close behind him, Uni- 
tarianism disintegrating before him, and various idealisms moving in 
from the sides—is certainly not very immediate, nor is much of the 
philosophic vocabulary that he derived from these sources. But the 
central issue that informs both his situation and his vocabulary, and 
brings them back to vigorous life, is modern: precisely, “ freedom ” 
and “fate.” In Mr. Whicher’s account, this momentous opposition 
governs both the texture and the larger structure of Emerson’s 
experience. It cuts across and complicates the more obvious anti- 
nemies of reason and understanding, the one and the many, the 
divine and the human. Weighted on one side, it produces the “ radical 
egoistic anarchism ” of Uriel; weighted on the other, it generates the 
acquiescence of “the old scholar,” his “ submission to a sublime and 
friendly destiny.” 

In conception and execution, Mr. Whicher’s book is admirable. 
Lest my brief summary should suggest that he is ridden by his 
thesis, I must add that he consistently works within the objective 
circumstances and language of Emerson. His work has a quality of 
ripe reflection and unusual grace and economy of form and style. 

The questions I would raise, therefore. are more in the nature of 
wistful speculation than of positive complaint. In the first place, I 
would ask whether a study that hinges to such an extent on Emerson’s 
way of thought and reveals so clearly the aesthetic habit of his mind 
might not properly have placed more emphasis on his aesthetic 
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theorizing. Emerson’s aesthetics are as closely bound up with hi 
inner dialectic of freedom and fate as his metaphysics and his ethics 
are; in a sense, his theory of expression has a closer affinity, since 
is a direct description of his form of thought. But leaving theory 
aside, might one not expect more attention to the specific literary 
shape of his discourse? This would include not only his symbolic 
speech but also the characteristic “ fragmentary curve ” of his think. 
ing. Mr. Whicher relies very largely on Emerson’s rational formu. 
lations; he conveys the dynamic nature of the material chiefly by 
playing off one proposition against another and by pointing out 
nuances of rational statement. Perhaps he does himself some injustice 
by not making more use of the imagery and reiterated symbols in 
which Emerson, like any artist, manages to say it all at once; and 
one would have welcomed more analysis of the expressive form of the 
typical Emersonian essay, regarded as a whole. Obviously I am 
asking for things that Mr. Whicher chose to place beyond his purview, 
My point is that these matters border so closely on his subject that 
I can’t help regretting the omission. The point is worth making 
because half the public indifference to Emerson is an incomprehension 
of his artistry. One wishes that his art, and the modernity of his 
art, had been fully exhibited rather than implicitly asserted. 
This leads to another query: Without denying at all the biographi- 
cal sequence from “ revolt” through “ crisis” to “ acquiescence,” I 
wonder whether biography is as inevitable a way of revealing 
Emerson’s “inner life” as Mr. Whicher assumes, and T wonder 
whether this pattern does not partially obscure the meaning of his 
intellectual career. “ Dynamics ” may, but need not, imply develop- 
ment. I suspect that what is most valuable in Emerson is a perpetual 
irresolution that transcends the movement from an apparent synthesis 
of “rebellion” to an apparent synthesis of “submission.” The 
development, after all, is rather commonplace. The most striking 
moments of Mr. Whicher’s book—the most deeply significant and best 
calculated to recreate an adequate sense of Emerson—are those when 
he fixes upon the paradoxical presence of “freedom ” in “ fate” and 
“fate” in “freedom.” Thus, speaking of the later Emerson: “ This 
flipping of the coin of necessity, revealing the source of man’s 
strength in the same terrific nature that makes him powerless, lends 
a special quality to Emerson’s acquiescence. It is not a simple sub- 
mission, but also a positive assertion of power. Though his initial 
naive egoism has disappeared, the pattern of his original faith in man 
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is transferred and adapted to the new context.” The state of mind 
here described has only an incidental relation to categories like 
defiance and submission ; its “ acrobatic balance ” can exist in either 
context, and it refuses to come down on either side. So construed, 
the Emersonian spirit, though devoid of the tragic sense, has a tough- 
ness that his biography tends to belie. And this is an intellectual 
toughness, a striving after comprehensive meaning, against which his 
personal history almost shows as something he had to overcome 
rather than his fullest expression. Again, I do not wish to press the 
point, since Mr. Whicher’s approach is thoroughly consistent and 
convincing within its own sphere. But again I am troubled by a 
feeling that his book stops short just when one wants it to reach out. 
In this case, I think that we are constantly made aware of the 
problematic mind of Emerson, which is his ultimate claim to greatness 
and to our attention, but are also constantly put off by something 
much simpler—the stages of his temporal development. 

In short. I should say that Mr. Whicher is modest to a fault. He 
is content to suggest rather than spell out a revaluation of Emerson. 
But his pages are packed with suggestion; Freedom and Fate is a 
tich book, for which we can only be grateful. 


Yale University CHARLES FEIDELSON, JR. 


William Bysshe Stein, Hawthorne’s Faust: A Study of the Devil 
Archetype (Gainesville, Florida: Univ. of Florida Press, 1953. x + 
172 pp. $4.50). MR. Stein’s aim, like that of his confréres among 
cent mythographie critics, is simple, direct, and all-contro!ling. He 
vould explicate Hawthorne’s work and genius as they manifest the 
power and substance of a myth crucial for the agony of modern man in 
hisworld. He claims, conventionally enough, that Hawthorne’s teach- 
ing is that “the ordeal of evil is the necessary condition of spiritual 
edification *” ; but he is unconventional when he declares that its form 
is directly dictated not by Christian orthodoxy but by the Faust myth. 
With this thesis, he is able to articulate virtually all of Hawthorne’s 
tories and sketches, chronologically considered, into the pattern of 
m archetypal Faust’s archetypal involvement in an archetypal com- 
pact with an archetypal Devil. . 
he study which results is, for all its nervous overinsistence on its 
wint, richly rewarding. This is, I think, primarily because it 
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focusses on the sensed quality of events, symbols, and images in the 
stories and sketches, and not on any doctrine which can be shown 
to be antecedent to or following from them. Hawthorne’s teaching 
is shown to be something which a reader can experience because, 
perhaps in spite of himself, he has already experienced it. The 
question of belief is settled by reference to the psychological and moral 
possibilities which the stories dramatize, not to actual socioeconomic, 
philosophical, or theological systems which may (or may not) inform 
them. In short, Mr. Stein is quite expert at getting at the “lived” 
quality of the stories and sketches. (He is so expert, indeed, that 
sometimes he finds it because he wants to find it—as he does in 
many of the dreary, sentimental sketches and in Fanshawe.) That he 
must identify that quality with myth in general and a given myth in 
particular is, so it seems to me, irrelevant to his main achievement, 
if not his main purpose. But then, we assent to the greatest stories 
and sketches, as Mr. Stein abundantly shows, most often in spite of 
the the theological and philosophical commitments which made it 
possible for Hawthorne to write them. And, one says: If we assent 
to Hawthorne’s work thus, why not to Mr. Stein’s? 

The study is at critical points frankly apocalyptic (see especially 
the last chapter) ; yet it is organized carefully. Its manner is that 
of a sort of contrelled Revelation—precisely the proper manner, I 
might add. It presents a survey of antecedent interest in the Faust 
myth in New England, then of possible direct sources for Hawthorne’s 
use of the myth, and then of what Mr. Stein takes to be his actual 
uses. Here Mr. Stein’s chief discovery is of the importance of the 
Gothic novel as an agent of transmission of the Faust myth to 
Hawthorne. He seems to make too much of his discovery when he 
decides that in certain Gothic novels he has a “source” for The 
Scarlet Letter. This sort of excess, as it seems to me, is characteristic 
of Mr. Stein’s precedure. Giving exciting readings of the stories, 
of their power as literary works, he would go beyond and discover 
their very Cause. His horizons are too limited. Where all is Faust, 
Hawthorne is imminently in danger of being lost. Happily, for the 
most part, Mr. Stein’s literary sense holds him from such extremism 
—or at least, makes such extremism irrelevant. 

Unhappily, Mr. Stein seems to know little of the scholarship in 
New England intellectual history which would at once limit and 
enrich his account—limit, because it would show other possibilities of 
“influence ” on Hawthorne; and enrich, because it would show how 
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the pattern of the Faust myth was manifest in much orthodox theo- 
logical doctrine and so perhaps was something larger than the myth 
itself. Moreover, Mr. Stein’s emphasis upon genetic study and 
“influences ” goes curiously against the grain of his mythographic 
interests. For, after all, granting Mr. Stein’s ontology of myth, a 
writer would not so much use a myth as be used by it, if only in 
the sense that he is used by his language and is in some sense shaped 
and directed by its potentialities. There is not so much a question of 
(should one say “ old-fashioned ”?) influence-study, as of (then one 
must say “ new-fangled ”) formalist study. Crucial myths are present 
in the writer’s culture; in a sense they make his work possible; as a 
writer, he must make his work manifest them. It is the quality of 
the manifestation which is all-importar.. The critic’s task is to help 
a reader sense that quality. 

And here, let me say again, is the strength of Mr. Stein’s study. 
One can fairly say of it that it is lengthened out unto attrition; that 
it evidences much unhappy ignorance of scholarly work relevant to 
it; and that it is naive in its misconception of the method proper to 
its own philosophical commitment. Yet one must as fairly add that 
it conveys a sense (I do not think it is necessarily the sense) of the 
life of Hawthorne’s work. It shows how the stories and sketches, by 
virtue of their formal quality, achieve their high seriousness. This, 
I daresay, cannot be said of much other recent critical work on 
Hawthorne. 


The Ohio State University ROY HARVEY PEARCE 


Irving Putter, The Pessimism of Leconte de Lisle: Sources and Evolu- 
tion (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1954. 144 pp.). THE 
present monograph is the second of three studies on Leconte de Lisle 
which the University of California is sponsoring in its series of Pub- 
lications in Modern Philology. The first of these, Leconte de Lisle 
and his Contemporaries, published in 1951 as No. 2 of Vol. 35 (pp. 
65-108), is a careful examination of the pronouncements of critics 
and fellow-poets on Leconte de Lisle and his writings during the 
forty-two years from the appearance of Poémes antiques to his death. 
On the basis of the evidence, Dr. Putter concludes that, despite the 
fame which he enjoyed during at least the last fifteen years of his life, 
Leconte de Lisle never ceased suffering from the bitter attacks of 
which his poetry had been, and continued to be, the target, and that 
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“he retaliated by exaggerating his own scorn and expressing it at 
every provocation. It became one of the potent elements of his social 
pessimism ” (p. 103). 

It is to this pessimism that Dr. Putter directs his scrutiny in the 
study under consideration (published as Vol. 42, No. 1 of the 
California series). A foot-note on p. 6 of this brochure states that 
“a complementary study, now in preparation, will investigate the 
major aspects of the pessimism in the definitive work” (of Leconte 
de Lisle) “as well as its relationship to the thought of the period.” 
I am informed by Dr. Putter that this work is to be brought out as 
No. 2 of Vol. 42, with successive pagination and a bibliography and 
index for both studies (I mention this to explain the fact that Vol. 
42, No. 1, is not provided with these essential scholarly tools). 

The present volume is composed of a brief Introduction and four 
chapters covering, successively, “The Early Years” (1818-1837), 
“The Breton Period” (1837-1843), “The Revolutionary Period” 
(1845-1849), and “ The Mature Years ” (1852-1894). In the Intro- 
duction, Dr. Putter defines pessimism both as a systematic philosophy 
and as a personal, subjective attitude, and he states his intention of 
studying the poet whom André Thérive has called the “ plus grand 
poéte pessimiste de langue francaise” (Le Parnasse | Paris, 1929], 
p. 112). The justification for the study is the fact that Leconte de 
Lisle’s pessimism, “ the element which pervades all his work from his 
youth to his old age, has not yet been the subject of anything more 
than general comments,” many of which “ have been made and sub- 
sequently reiterated without having been subjected to adequate verifi- 
cation or analysis” (p. 5). Dr. Putter’s aim, then, is “ to distinguish 
the sources and trace the growth of the poet’s pessimism” and, 
particularly, “to tie the evolution of the poet’s thought to the poet 
himself” (pp. 5, 6). His main contribution to our understanding 
of Leconte de Lisle is contained in the first three chapters, since the 
final, relatively short, chapter assumes that, by 1852, the poet’s 
attitudes had become fixed and that his “ work from his first major 
collection to his death presents a tenor of remarkable homogeneity” 
(p. 127). 

Dr. Putter’s attack on the problem he has set himself is largely 
destructive in character and is concentrated on the nullification or 
devaluation of events and attitudes hitherto taken for granted as 
prime causes of Leconte de Lisle’s pessimism. By carefully scrutini- 
zing the available documents—the letters, poems, and prose tales of 
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his first creative years—he is able to prove rather conclusively that 
the young Leconte de Lisle’s relations with a supposedly narrow- 
minded and authoritarian father were on the whole affectionate, that 
the premature death of his cousin Elixenne de Lanux, mourned in 
“Je Manchy” and other poems, did not by any means leave him 
brokenhearted, that his early education, because we know so little 
about it, can furnish us no clues to his pessimism, and that “ it does 
not seem advisable to admit Creole indolence ” as one of its sources 
(p. 25). Much more important, perhaps, is Dr. Putter’s elimination 
of the poet’s feelings about slavery on his native island of Bourbon 
and his disillusionment with the anti-republican outcome of the 
revolution of 1848 as powerful causes of his pessimism. He is led 
to this conclusion by a close reading of the stories and political 
articles printed in La Démocratie pacifique and the 2400 lines of 
poetry in La Phalange, the two Fourierist periodicals for which he 
wrote from the middle of 1845 to the end of 1847, particularly by the 
study of those poems which were not included in the published 
volumes and may, therefore, be said to have been disowned, and, in 
the case of those which were retained, by the comparison of their 
final with their original versions. This investigation leads Dr. Putter 
to the inference that the so-called optimism of these poems is “ arti- 
ficial,” “exterior,” “dutiful” (p. 102), and that the conditions of 
Leconte de Lisle’s life (especially his poverty) “lent reinforcement to 
his pessimism but do not by any means explain it” (p. 141). Leconte 
de Lisle was by nature aristocratic, idealistic, proud, humorless, 
individualistic and, consequently, despite his theoretical devotion to 
the cause of social justice, anti-social. Given this character, he 
would, in all probability, have been a pessimist under any circum- 
stances; “it was his pessimism,” contends Dr. Putter by way of 
conclusion, “ which fashioned his life, not his life which produced 
his pessimism ” (p. 142). 

I have dwelt at such length on Dr. Putter’s asseverations and on 
his line of reasoning because I consider them new and, in the main, 
convincing. This is particularly true of the study of the Phalange 
poems. Prof. Pierre Flottes, author of a little volume just off the 
press. Leconte de Lisle; Vhomme et Voeuvre (Paris: Hatier-Boivin, 
1954) disposes of them in one short paragraph (pp. 26-27), and 
concludes, as he had concluded a quarter of a century earlier in his 
Le poéte Leconte de Lisle (Paris: Perrin, 1929), that “Voptimisme 
en était le dernier mot.” My only reservation as to the complete 
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acceptance of Dr. Putter’s thesis lies in his drawing what seems to 
me to be too fine a line between the “causes” and the “elements” 
of the poet’s pessimism. If Leconte de Lisle was such an absolute 
pessimist by the very constitution of his character, his idealism, which 
draws forth some of Dr. Putter’s most unstinted praises, would appear 
to have been inept or, what is even worse, insincere. This is particu- 
larly true of two important episodes in his career: his acceptance, 
in 1845, of the invitation to join, at a fixed salary, the staff cf the 
two phalansterian periodicals, and his acceptance, nineteen years later, 
of a 3600-frane annual pension from the private budget of Napoleon 
Ill. Dr. Putter finds no inconsistency in the poet’s behavior in 
either instance; but a more generous interpretation might allow for 
his actions on the score that, though he had nothing but contempt 
for individuals (especially when they joined to form mobs), he at- 
tempted to hold on to some hope for the human race. Perhaps the 
evidence is not all in and may never all be in. Be that as it may, 
Dr. Putter has made out a persuasive case for his thesis, and his 
little book is so interestingly written that one looks forward with 
pleasure to the promised sequel on the major works of the great 
Parnassian. 


University of Texas AARON SCHAFFER 


J. Knight Bostock, A Handbook on Old High German Literature 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. ix-+ 257 pp. 25s.). THE 
present book is the first “ handbook ” treatment of OHG literature in 
the English language, and as such it must surely be greeted. It is 
all the more welcome in that it is a work of superior quality, which 
will prove valuable to student and teacher alike. 

Bostock presents his subject matter—a most difficult and intricate 
one—in a straightforward, positive manner. He does not spend overly 
much time on the aesthetic side of most of the works discussed, and 
seldom ties them into the stream of European literature and history 
of ideas where they belong. Although this latter point is, in my 
estimation, one of the weakest sides of the book, the former—minimi- 
zing of aesthetic aspects—is actually beneficial, for the poetical value 
of most of the pieces treated is negligible, and the author is to be 
thanked for not finding a Rilke behind each glossary. It might 
certainly be wished, however, that more attention had been given 
to the work of Baesecke (particularly the Karlisch—Karolingisch 
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matter), and it is certainly significant that DeBoor’s Deutsche 
Literatur 770-1170 (Munich, 1949) is not listed in the bibliography. 
De Boor provides a veritable antithesis to Bostock, and each study 
provides a supplement to the other. 

The greatest virtue of this work is its completeness, both in subjects 
covered, and particularly in its bibliography. American and British 
scholarship are given full credit beside German work, and the 
bibliography presented is an excellent supplement to Ehrismann, Vol. 
1. The only notable omissions are on p. 5, where the Annalen der 
deutschen Literatur and, most serious, the Verfasserlextkon are neg- 
lected. These are minor, points, however, and I would be hard put 
tomention another omission of consequence. 

Due to the nature of the subject matter, the interest of the several 
chapters varies greatly. There are excellent discussions of Otfrid, 
Muspilli, and the Waltharius, and a most enlightening section on 
OHG metrics (p. 161). On the other hand, the opening chapters 
on the spells and Hildebrandslied are stark reminders of the chaos 
to which the germanists have been reduced by these monuments. 
Bostock gives in each case a thorough airing of all significant views on 
the poems discussed. In the above mentioned two instances, this 
will spare the student much superfluous reading in secondary sources, 
but I] cannot conceive of any casual reader having the resolution to 
press beyond, say, p. 50. 

The subject-matter is arranged chronologically, and generally by 
period rather than by author, which gives a perspective valuable to 
the student. There is perhaps too much time spent on the arithmetical 
structure of the poems without corresponding proof that this structure 
was intended by the poets; and if the author derives pleasure from 
translating Germanic personal names (we learn on p. 246 that 
Otfrid = Shakespeare), he should at least warn the reader that these 
names were not meant to be meaningful. 

As stated in the title, this is a Handbook, and is the only one 
known to this reviewer in any language which fulfills the needs of 
the student at that difficult stage when he has left the survey-course 
behind, but is still dismayed at the array of learned works on the 
library shelves. It will also prove valuable as a reference guide to 
every scholar in the OHG field. OHG research has long since passed 
the point where a summarizing work was necessary, and Bostock has 
filled this gap with what I consider to be one of the really major 
contributions in the field. 


The Johns Hopkins University THOMAS PERRY THORNTON 
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Peter Jérgensen, Zum Schleswiger Niederdeutsch: Kritik und For. 
schung (Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1954. 151 pp., 1 map, 
15 kroners. Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, His. 
torisk-filologiske Meddelelser, Vol. 34, No. 2). THE linguistic 
history of Schleswig presents an unusually colorful, complicated, and 
interesting picture. In prehistoric times it was the meeting place of 
North and West Germanic, later of Danish (in the northeast), North 
Frisian (along the west coast), and Low German (to the south). To 
these three local speech forms there have been added, since the Middle 
Ages, three standard languages: first Danish and Low German, then 
Danish and High German. A thousand years ago Danish extended 
as far south as a line running from the mouth of the Eider in the 
west to Eckernforde in the east. Then, in the late Middle Ages, the 
northward spread of German began. The nobility and the clergy 
brought their standard colloquial Middle Low German; government 
officials brought the Middle Low German written language; and 
immigrant farmers brought their own Holstein dialects. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries High German replaced Low German as the lan- 
guage of government, courts, churches, and schools, and its influence 
has continued to spread. Today both High and Low German are 
spoken in the cities, Low German in the country. Across the modern 
border in Denmark, interestingly enough, the former Low German has 
died out completely, and only High German remains—yielding rapidly 
(as are the local Danish dialects) to standard Danish. 

Faced with a complicated picture like this, what can we say of the 
origin of the Low German now spoken in Schleswig? Is it just 
another Low German dialect; or, because of its unusual history, does 
it occupy an unusual position? Most of our systematic knowledge of 
the dialect is owed to the Danish scholar Karl Nielsen Bock. In 1933 
Bock published an excellent descriptive and dialect geographical study 
of 110 localities in this area, showing that the dialects of Middle 
Schleswig and Angeln (roughly, north of a line Husum-Schleswig- 
Schlei) do indeed differ from those to the south in many respects.’ 
He attributed these differences to three causes: the influence of a 
Danish substratum; the influence of a High German superstratum; 
and the influence of the Middle Low German standard language. 

Bock’s first and second points are clear: the influence of Danish 
and High German are easily measurable, especially in the case of 

1 Niederdeutsch auf diinischem Substrat: Studien zur Dialektgeographie 


Siidostschleswigs (Copenhagen and Marburg, 1933) (= Deutsche Dialektgeo- 
graphie, ed. by Ferdinand Wrede, Heft 34). 
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loan words; and Bock’s maps show clearly that both influences 
decrease markedly as one goes south from the Danish-German border. 
The third point, however, was uot easily measurable, and is not 
nearly so convincing. And yet it was fundamental to Bock’s argu- 
ment. For he meant to prove that the dialects north of the Husum- 
Schleswig-Schlei line are not to be derived from those to the south, 
but rather that they stem directly from the standard Middle Low 
German that was first used in the cities and then spread to the 
surrounding countryside. This thesis—which gives to the dialects of 
this area a very special position indeed—was further elaborated in a 
monograph published fifteen years later.? 

After this lengthy introduction it is possible to deal quite briefly 
with the work here under review. For what Jgrgensen does is to 
examine in detail a total of 2% features which Bock—and others— 
have adduced as evidence for the special nature of the dialects north 
of the Husum-Schleswig-Schlei line. Eleven of these 27 features are 
not actually peculiar to this area at all, but also occur in western 
Holstein (which Bock did not include in his studies). Six are 
peculiar to Schleswig (i.e. are not found in Holstein), but occur 
both north and south of the Husum-Schleswig-Schlei line. Of the 
remaining ten found only north of the line, five formerly occurred 
south of it, and five are to be derived from High German or Danish 
influence. None of the features, therefore, can be traced back directly 
to standard Middle Low German. 

It lies in the nature of the material that not all of Jérgensen’s 
arguments are entirely convincing. It is almost impossible, for 
example, to prove that a given form must result from High German 
influence. Nevertheless, his exposition is so persuasive, and his data 
are so clear, that we can agree wholeheartedly with his final summa- 
tion: the Low German dialects north of the Husum-Schleswig-Schlei 
line stem directly from those to the south; but as these southern 
dialects spread north, they were influenced on the one hand by the 
Danish and Frisian substrata, and on the other hand by the standard 
Low German and—later—standard High German superstrata. Seen 
in this light, standard Middle Low German is not the direct source of 
these border dialects, but merely one of four elements—along with 
Danish, Frisian, and High German—which influenced them. 


Cornell University WILLIAM G. MOULTON 


2 Mittelniederdeutsch und heutiges Plattdeutsch im ehemaligen danischen 
Herzogtum Schleswig: Studien zur Beleuchtung des Sprachwechsels in Angeln 
und Mittelschleswig (Copenhagen, 1948) (= Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab, Hist.-fil. Med., Vol. 31, No. 1). 
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Derek J. Price, ed., The Equatorie of the Planetis, edited from 
Peterhouse MS. 75. 1. with a Linguistic Analysis, by R. M. Wilson 
(New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1955. xvi-+ 214 pp. $10.00. 
Facsimiles). TO the title page just cited the dust wrapper, less 
modest, adds the phrase, “ A manuscript treatise ascribed to Chaucer.” 
The work is doubly important, as an early scientific treatise in Eng- 
lish dealing with an unusual instrument, and as a possible Chaucer 
holograph. The editor has a particularly difficult problem in having 
to present his material with technical exactness to readers with quite 
different interests. The historian of science perhaps has the advan- 
tage: he can understand the treatise without reference to arguments 
about authorship, whereas the Chaucer student has to command 
enough mathematics and astronomy to understand the text before 
he is in position to form any conclusions about its author. Both 
audiences have been kept in mind, and the edition is a model of 
presentation in giving readers, whatever their interest, the background 
information and tabulations needed to work with a difficult text. New 
discoveries are not always reported so quickly or so well. 

The manuscript contains fourteen pages of English text describing 
the construction of an astronomical calculating device and giving in- 
complete instructions for its use. The bulk of the manuscript con- 
tains astronomical tables that might be used in connection with the 
instrument. Some of the tables are in the same handwriting as is the 
text, others in a more professional hand. Five notes are (for no clear 
reason) written in a simple cipher. Constant use of Dec. 31, 1392 as 
a reference date in both text and tables suggests 1392 or 1393 for the 
composition. There is little doubt that the text is an author’s holo- 
graph, and more probably a first draft than a final copy: there are some 
erasures, numerous crossings-out and insertions, sometimes for accu- 
racy, sometimes for clarity, sometimes merely for stylistic reasons. 
So we have, at very least, fourteen pages of English scientific prose 
in holograph, dating perhaps a year later than Chaucer’s Treatise on 
the Astrolabe. 

It is natural to connect the two works, treatises on complementary 
astronomical instruments, linguistically similar, and the earliest 
writings of their kind in English. That the author of the Equatorie 
had some contact with Chaucer would be highly probable. At least 
two pieces of evidence put the matter beyond doubt, and open the 
possibility that the author was Chaucer himself. The text refers to 
the line which “is cleped in the tretis of the astrelabie the midnyht 
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line.” There may have been a second English treatise on the astrolabe 
at about this date and using identical terminology, but it is surely far 
more likely that Chaucer’s is the work singled out as the treatise. 
Even more significant is the occurrence of Chaucer’s name: one of the 
calculations in the same hand as the text is followed by the “ diffe 
Xpi & R*a chaucer ” which Mr. Price expands as “ differentia Christi 
et Radix Chaucer” and interprets as “the difference (in number 
of days) between (the year of) Christ and the (year of the) radix of 
Chaucer.” The note is attached to a calculation giving the number of 
days in 1392 years. At most, the note claims 1392—the date used in 
the tables—as Chaucer’s root, implying that the tables are Chaucer’s; 
at the least, it uses Chaucer’s name as authority for a simple calcula- 
tion. The former, more plausible interpretation argues that the 
tables were compiled by or for Chaucer, and since the work is a holo- 
graph more probably by than for Chaucer. The case builds further: 
the 1378 document by which Chaucer appointed a deputy for his 
customs office may be a holograph, and its handwriting may be identical 
with that of the present manuscript. 

Other possible clues are duly investigated. Most lead nowhere, but 
develop no significant negative evidence. Calculations usually are 
for Oxford, but in a list of astrolabe stars a further column “ Altitude 
apud London” is partly filled in, and the column heading has a 
marginal notation, “cuius rei expertus sum.” The author clearly 
has London observations of his own—not many, but fairly accurate— 
to add to the Oxford tables. 

Linguistically usage is compatible with Chaucer’s. The language 
shows few eccentricities of spelling or marked departures from Chau- 
cer’s normal dialect. Perhaps the most interesting is the consistent 
use of Kentish enches for the expected inches, though in all other 
words OE y develops into an i sound. The vocabulary has much in 
common with that of the Treatise on the Astrolabe, but since these two 
are our earliest scientific treatises it is not remarkable that they are our 
only fourteenth-century authorities for a number of technical astro- 
nomical terms. Even the stylistic devices they have in common—for 
example, adjective following noun, particularly in terms from the 
Latin or in technical expressions—might not appear unusual if we 
had a larger body of writing of this sort. 

The instrument described is ingenious and its principle of operation 
not too difficult. It uses two large circles eccentrically superimposed 
to measure angles on a planet’s orbit and its epicycle; one sets two 
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angles easily computed from tables on the machine, and after a few 
manipulations arrives at the planet’s longitude on the ecliptic. Compu- 
tation still takes time, and one can compute only one planet’s position 
at atime. The instrument is not a scale representation of the Ptole- 
maic universe or a device to illustrate planetary motions, but simply a 
computing machine. One circle—the base—serves as a protractor for 
angles measured from earth; holes punched away from its center 
give the centers of the orbits of the various planetary spheres (the 
deferents), and further holes give the equants—the points from which 
the planets would appear to move at a uniform rate. A superimposed 
circle, the Epicycle (here written with a capital letter to distinguish it 
from the epicycles of the various planets) is mounted with its 
measuring edge in the center of the deferent circle of the required 
planet. The center of the Epicycle, then, describes the orbit of the 
planet’s deferent (that is, the center of the planet’s epicycle), and its 
circumference measures on a large scale the position of the planet in 
its epicycle. The proportional radius of the epicycle is indicated by 
the ‘label,’ the rule pivoted in the center of the Epicycle. This 
description may not at first glance seem simple, but the device is 
considerably simplified from previous planetary calculating devices, 
and with the excellent discussion of the Ptolemaic system given by the 
editor, a reader can quickly understand the principle of its operation. 

The author of the manuscript must have had some understanding 
of the theory of his instrument. He clearly states that he possessed 
one “that was compownded the yer of crist 1392 complet the laste 
meridie of decembre ”— presumably one calculated for, not necessarily 
made on that date. Yet there are extraordinary gaps between theory 
and practice. The opening directions are to take a round board 72 
inches in diameter and bound with iron like a cartwheel ; further speci- 
fications are even less realistic. From a few hints in the text Mr. 
Price suggests that the author’s actual instrument was only one or two 
feet in diameter and that the text describes an ideal rather than a 
real construction. Even so, some points are confusing. In calculating 
the center points for deferents and equants the radius of the inner 
edge is used to determine proportions, but it is the outer edge that 
is graduated to serve as protractor mechanism. For an angle measured 
from the center of the circle this of course does not matter, but several 
readings must be taken at the intersection of a chord with the cireum- 
ference. The error introduced is slight, but the inconvenience of 
having the wrong edge graduated is so obvious that it is hard to see 
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why it was not immediately corrected. More confusing (we are here 
concerned with the author’s understanding of his instrument) is the 
duplication of devices for finding the position of the sun. This can 
be done simply as for the other planets by placing the inner rim of 
the Epicycle in the proper eccentric hole; and this indeed is the 
method described in the text. But the instrument is also equipped for 
another method derived from earlier devices, in which the orbit of the 
sun is drawn on the face of the instrument. This method would be 
simple enough, but after directions for the drawing of this circle are 
given in the text it is not referred to again. Perhaps the author was 
not certain what he was doing here: in the construction of this 
circle he assumes aphelion to be the first point in Cancer—an error of 
only 0°09’ by values then used—but elsewhere in his construction he 
is unrealistically careful about small quantities, and the illustration 
in the manuscript seems to show the line of the sun’s aphelion differ- 
ent from the line to the first point in Cancer. In giving directions for 
the construction of the Epicycle the author three times states that the 
eccentric circle of the sun is not to be drawn on it—an unusual warn- 
ing, since the Epicycle is merely a ring with no surface on which 
the eccentric could possibly be drawn. Also, an instrument built to 
these specifications would be cumbersome, whatever its size. Critical 
measurements are made by means of threads coming out of holes 
eccentric to the center and carefully laid parallel to a thread from the 
center hole. In practice, threads are apt to get caught under the 
center pivot, and the thickness of the rim frequently obscures the 
angle one wishes to measure. All this suggests an author feeling his 
way, working from sketches rather than from a completed instrument, 
or at best describing an instrument rather different from the one he 
has used. 

There are further hints of uncertainty in the treatise. Its very last 
sentence contains an incredible astronomical blunder; two long pas- 
sages earlier were cancelled with the wry notation, “ this canon is fals” ; 
occasional glosses and explanatory comments suggest the enthusiasm 
of sudden clarification. Really complex features, like adjustment for 
trepidation, are omitted in the discussion. All this suggests an ama- 
teur, not an experienced astronomer. It also suggests original work. 
Mr. Price believes that the text is founded on a Latin translation of an 
Arabic original—neither now available. But it is hardly necessary to 
assume that this rough draft is a translation of anything, and refer- 
ences to his own instrument of 1392 suggest originality. Arabic terms 
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and Latin and Arabic mannerisms are frequent, but need mean little 
more than that this was the scientific style of the period. 

In a sense the equatorie does complement the astrolabe, but the two 
are such different instruments that treatises on the two would show 
considerable differences. An astrolabe in essentially a rotary device— 
similar to the cheap modern planisphere — which can illustrate the 
regular motions of the heavens. Given the date and the altitude of 
the sun or a bright star one can set the map of the heavens for that 
moment. Since the astrolabe is also an observing instrument that can 
take altitudes of heavenly bodies, it is completely self-contained and its 
use needs no further instruments, tables, or calculations; a child of 
ten can use it. But it is a difficult instrument to construct or explain 
theoretically. The problem is essentially that of map projection, the 
representation of a large part of a sphere on a plane surface. Its 
many circles have to be calculated, each separately, either by trigo- 
nometric formulas or (the more usual method) by geometric con- 
structions, However, the instrument was widely enough used to be 
purchasable, and Chaucer instead of translating Messahala’s instrue- 
tions for making one could send Lewis one ready made and begin with 
part II of Messahala’s treatise, the instructions for its use. 

Construction of the equatorie is considerable simpler. It deals only 
with a cross-section of the universe, the plane of the ecliptic (though 
in a different way the latitude of the moon can be calculated), so 
presents only a two-dimensional problem. All that is required is 
marking degrees on cireles and laying off a few linear measurements. 
Thus the equatorie is easy to construct, the astrolabe difficult; the 
former is hard to use, the latter easy; the former is rare, the latter 
common; the former hardly illustrates what it calculates, while the 
latter is an excellent visual teaching device. This explains why there 
are many medieval astrolabes but almost no equatories. If we have the 
idea of Chaucer’s authorship before us, it may explain why he might 
write for Lewis about the use of the astrolabe and might write (not 
necessarily for a child) instructions for the construction of an equa- 
torie with but halting instructions for its use. 

That we are dealing with a Chaucer holograph is possible, and may 
actually be the simplest hypothesis. At the least, the evidence is as 
probable as that for Shakespeare’s hand in Sir Thomas More. In 
Shakespeare scholarship the suggestion, even though not proven, has 
opened new lines of investigation into the nature of Shakespearean 
texts and provided a basis for discussing the probability of certain 
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emendations. The present case appears parallel but cannot be put 
tosuch direct use. In the case of Sir Thomas More we know that the 
handwriting, even if not Shakespeare’s, closely resembles his; here, if 
we deny Chaucerian authorship, we cannot even say that the hand is 
like his. Nor would assurance necessarily help us with Chaucer’s 
text, since variants in extant manuscripts are far more likely to have 
arisen from ambiguities in scribal writing than in Chaucer’s own— 
and we cannot be certain how many copyings intervened between 
Chaucer’s holograph and any extant copy. The hand (to a casual 
observer) shows no marked idiosyncrasies, is more than usually 
legible, and even in abbreviations is reasonably free from ambiguities. 
There are a few aberrant spellings, but none likely to trouble Adam 
Scriven or any other amanuensis. There are probably very few 
doubtful readings in the Chaucer text that could be convincingly re- 
solved by study of this manuscript, even granted that the hand were 
Chaucer’s. 

The Chaucer hypothesis may throw light on one vexed question. 
The equatorie finds its most obvious use in astrology: it gives the 
longitude of the planets but not their latitude, but longitude is all 
that an astrologer would normally be concerned with. One remarkable 
passage at the end of the manuscript (f. 64v) is clearly the work of a 
believer in judicial astrology. The handwriting may be that of the 
author of the Hquatorie text itself, “ working at a different time, or 
using a different pen.” Here we must wait on opinion. 

The fourteen pages of descriptive text, and nine other pages of 
special interest, are given in facsimile—necessarily half-size but 
clear enough for one to check transcription against text and make 
some study of the handwriting. In the transcription abbreviations 
are expanded and italicized, as is usual. Here perhaps the expansion 
has been fuller than necessary. When the manuscript gives full forms 
of noun plurals it gives -es or -is almost at random, but with -es spell- 
ings more frequent. When the plural is abbreviated by a symbol the 
transcription regularly gives -is; when the letter 3 is used (here ob- 
viously as a form of z, as in argumentz and equantz) it is treated as 
an abbreviation and expanded (argumentis, equantis), perhaps sug- 
gesting one more syllable than the writer meant. A similar problem 
occurs with the Latin endings. The name Saturn plus a hook for the 
-us occurs 10 times, the form Saturne 7 times. The word motus occurs 
55 times: it is never written out, and in 47 cases it is written mot plus 
the hook for -us, while in the remaining cases it is merely mot. How 
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did the author, speaking English, pronounce it? Did the habitual 
hook indicate a -ws or was this weakened to a final -e or was it a 
mere spelling habit? The Treatise on the Astrolabe has mote (though 
in a section that may not be by Chaucer) and it tends to give English 
endings to all Latin terms; the same tendency is apparent in the 
treatise before us, even though the manuscript abbreviations obscure 
the point. 

Where an editor has done so much it is unkind to ask for more. 
Still, through most of this text the literary scholar is on unfamiliar 
ground. He would be helped by a more expanded treatment of the 
sexagesimal number and be saved confusion if some distinction were 
made between degrees as linear measure (units of chord) and the 
more familiar use of degrees as measures of arc. More diagrams 
would have helped: the text deals with the construction of an instru- 
ment, and even though the directions are far more clear than those 
in modern handbooks, stage-by-stage diagrams are necessary to follow 
the construction easily. Two errors in the diagrams add to the 
amateur’s troubles: in figure 3 the arc labelled “mean argument” 
is the true argument, and the arc of the mean argument (which should 
be given by the white thread of the instrument) is not shown; in 
figure 15 two lines should read: 


MCL = FAG Equation of centre. 
FAH Equation of argument. 


In the discussion accompanying this diagram (p. 109) the point F 
marks the true motus, not the mean motus. These minor points serve 
to remind us of the difficulty of the material and the excellence of its 


presentation. 


State University of Iowa CURT A. ZIMANSKY 


Arvid Shulenberger, Cooper’s Theory of Fiction (Lawrence: Univ. 
of Kansas Press, 1955. 105 pp. $3.00). MR. Shulenberger’s pur- 
pose “is twofold: to present Cooper’s views on fiction in some detail 
for the first time, and to provide a connected description of his novels 
in relation to his theory.” The task is more formidable in implica- 
tion than the slightness of the book suggests; for, in prefaces, in re- 
views, in almost ten million words of fiction and miscellaneous writ- 
ing, and in letters, Cooper concerned himself seriously, though 
occasionally, with almost every practical and theoretical problem con- 
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fronting the American creative artist in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Directly or indirectly, these observations are relevant 
to a consideration of Cooper’s “ theory ” of fiction ; and they are worth 
study for what they reveal both about his conscious intentions and 
about the development of American sensibility in the arts. Much the 
most valuable contribution of Mr. Shulenberger’s book is its extended 
quotation from these forgotten prefaces and other critical writings; 
and it is regrettable that he has not provided a fuller selection in a 
convenient, purely topical arrangement. How a “system of theory ” 
emerging from such an arrangement would be “ factitious,” as Mr. 
Shulenberger implies, is not clear to this reviewer. 

Quite properly, in terms of his limited intention, Mr. Shulenberger 
emphasizes Cooper’s theory of representation. He concludes that it 
developed gradually over three decades from “a theory of realism 
arguing for literal truth of representation” to a theory “that the 
ideal rather than the literal truth should be presented,” so that his 
“career can be suggestively described, with some oversimplification, 
as exhibiting a progress from realism to romance.” Though Cooper’s 
own failure to elaborate his intentions fully in his prefaces may be 
mainly responsible for this conclusion, it is quite misleading. What 
Cooper sought more or less consistently in his experimentation was an 
effective fusion between the real (conceived as fidelity to human 
nature and to professional, social, and geographical peculiarities) and 
the ideal (conceived as esthetic qualities deriving from the operation 
of the imaginative process). In prefaces he sought primarily to cor- 
rect prejudices and misconceptions of general readers and to orient 
them to his books. Thus, between 1821 and 1830, he tended to stress 
“realistic” elements because his fiction was intended to be much 
closer to American realities than that to which his readers were ac- 
customed ; and, between 1840 and 1850, disturbed by literal-minded 
readers who treated his fiction as autobiography or history, he tended 
to insist stoutly on his prerogatives as an imaginative writer. It 
hardly follows that this shift of emphasis indicates a major shift of 
theory or that Cooper’s career exhibits “a progress from realism to 
romance.” 

With respect to Cooper’s techniques (as distinguished from his 
underlying theory), the reverse would seem to be true; for, as Mr. 
Shulenberger states, Cooper began writing with The Spy in a tradi- 
tion of romance looking to the epic as its model and finding its most 
popular exponent in Sir Walter Scott. In Cooper’s view, the romance 
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was, as Mr. Shulenberger asserts, “a higher form than the novel; 
it was a species of poetry, presenting idealized characters and situa- 
tions, and portraying the heroic in both action and character.” Now 
one need not agree generally with Mark Twain on Cooper to agree 
that the conventions of romance inherited by Cooper from Scott and 
others were not notably realistic, nor was Cooper ever “a thorough- 
going realist ” in a sense which Twain or Howells could approve. If 
one observes closely progressive changes in Cooper’s techniques, how- 
ever, one notes that they move in the direction of greater verisimili- 
tude. His use of first-person narrative in almost half of his later 
fiction, and Mr. Shulenberger devotes much attention to this technical 
experimentation, is merely one example of this change. Homeward 
Bound is much more “ realistic ” as a sea-story than The Pilot; and 
The Pathfinder and The Deerslayer, works of Cooper’s later period, 
contain far less romantic extravaganza than The Last of the Mohicans 
and The Prairie, works of the earlier period. 

Aside from the unfortunate confusion between Cooper’s esthetic 
theory, which remained reasonably constant even while he was writing 
his novels of social criticism, and his techniques, which did change 
significantly, Mr. Shulenberger’s book is a useful compendium of 
Cooper’s critical remarks in the prefaces and elsewhere, though it 
does not approach completeness. Mr. Shulenberger has kept his inde- 
pendent critical remarks, as he says modestly, to a minimum; but 
they are lively, sensitive, and fair-minded. 


Clark University JAMES F. BEARD, JR. 
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berg: Carl Winter, Universititsver 
1955. 561—712 pp.) 

Viking Society for Northern Resesi 
Saga-Book, XIV, 1, 2 (University Col 
London: Viking Society for North 
Research, 1953-55. 139 pp.) 
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Back Volumes 


of 
MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


Available at a special reduced price 


Volumes 24 through 64, covering the years 1909 through 1949, 
are available at a special price of 25 cents per issue, $2.00 per 
volume. The regular price is $8.00 per volume. Not all volumes 
are complete, as some numbers have gone out of print. The 


sale ends on April 15, 1956. 


#8 JAMES C. McLAREN 


THE THEATRE OF ANDRE GIDE 


Evolution of a Moral Philosopher 


This first complete study of Gide’s theatre considers his plays 
and dialogues as psychological documents which reveal more 
accurately than any other genre the succeeding phases of his 
development as moral philosopher and esthetician. 

The dramatic form is naturally suited to an externalization of 
Gide’s moral conflict, and the protagonists of his theatre represent 
the participants in a constantly changing inner dialogue of moral 


extremes. 
1953 127 pages $3.00 
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Enjoyable early and intermediate reading . , , 


La Symphonie pastorale (Gide) 


Edited by JUSTIN O’BRIEN and M. SHACKLETON 


Of all of Gide’s works the perfect choice for early classroom 
reading. Introduction, notes, complete end vocabulary. 
155 pp. (69 pp. text). Paper. $1.95 


| ( 
Rouge! | 
By HENRI DUVERNOIS 


This play reflecting the political ferment of the middle thirties 
offers sparkling adult reading for students of intermediate French. 
Exercises and vocabulary. Edited by E. M. Bowman. 190 pp. $1.80 _— 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY ) 


Sates OFFIcEs: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO § 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 Home Orrice: BOSTON 16 


THE HARMONIOUS VISION } 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 


One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination of John Milton 
was that of the vision given to man when he had put his own inner music in 
harmony with that of God. In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme 
becomes an important means of explicating some of Milton’s poetry and of 
understanding his artistic intent. 

As Allen leads the reader through Milton's poetry, he shows the twin develop- 
ment of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of the “ harmonious vision” in the 
‘ poetry itself. 

In the Fall, che harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won again. Towards 
its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended the full powers of his poetic ¥ 
The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet engaging style. 
this new reading of the great poet, Don Cameron Allen has produced a book { 
which the publishers believe will be of utmost importance to Miltonists, and 
all serious students of poetry. 
| 146 pages Index $3.00 
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